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Pen converſe with a Friend, who admitted 
the Scriptures to be true, gave occaſion to the fol- 
lowing Eſſay; which, for the main part, was written 
ſeveral years ſince, and was then intended for private 


ſatisfaction only, and not for publication. 


The ſubjeRt itſelf is of conſiderable importance, 
and involves the weighty obligations. of natural and 
revealed religion. I do not pretend to have placed 
the particulars of it in the beſt light, or removed 
thoſe difficulties attending them, which have em- 
ployed claſſic pens in vain, nor, to have deſcri- 
bed and reconciled the diſcordant notions, on ſome 
moral points, of diflerent perſons and nations. 
Many of its branches are but lightly touched on, 
and others treated only in a brief and general 
way, as my profeſſional engagements prevented 
their 
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their proſecution ; which the particular and ſocial 
duties of man, with. the relation and degrees of 
each; as well as the virtues and paſſions, and 
above all the effefts of Moral Evil, would have 
afforded copious matter for, 


The corre&ion may admit of improvement, be- 
ing done amidſt frequent interruption, in ſmall 


and detached portions of time, and under other 


diſadvantages. I make no apology for paſſing 


within the pale of Divinity, becauſe the opinion 


of attic arrogance, which here ſtrangely obtained, 
is almoſt done away, that made a man a' Barba- 
rian if he had not the honor to be born in Greece ; 


and its dodtrines, ſince pontifical authority has loſt 


its keys, no longer of private, interpretation ; but 
may be conſidered as the public endowment of a 
great Commonwealth, in which mankind as deni- 
zens are intereſted, and to the benefits of which 
by the magna charta of Chriſtianity, they have 
the right of free and equal acceſs. | 


What I have lus. are rather the faint etch- 


ings, than the exact lineaments and perſonal ſhades 


of diſtintt characters; and may therefore be re- 
Cs, f garded 
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garded, as the contour only of a general picture, 
traced by a rude and haſty hand. However, ſuch 
as it is, I now offer it to the Public as a Ju- 
venile produttion, and freely ſubmit” its fate to 
their candid and impartial judgment. 


As the terms natural and moral are of exten- 
ſive latitude, and frequently occur, I would guard 
their meaning and uſe by a few remarks. As they 
refer to the univerſal government of God, the one 


is uſed, to fignify his uſual care and œconomy 
of creatures. deſtitute of reaſon and choice; and 


the other, the method and laws of his proceed- 
ings with thoſe poſſeſſed of both, and accounta- 
ble for their conduct; i. e. they regard the ſub- 
jets of neceſſity and liberty; and of courſe, the 
laws by which the vaſt ſcheme of Providence is 
carried on. When applied to the attributes of 
God, they do not intend a poſitive difference 
between them, whereby ſome are natural and others 
moral; but are adopted as a cuſtomary mode of 
fpeech, to difference only their exerciſe and con- 
Ecern about moral and neceſſary ſubjects: for 
his attributes are all moral, and vice versa, As 
the terms concern man, they were uſeleſs before 

the 
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the fall; human actions did not then require to be 
lo diſtinguiſhed ; but from this, they are rendered 
ſuitable to indicate and expreſs their true nature, 
relation, and difference, They alſo attach them- 
ſelves, as relative terms, to thoſe eſtabliſhed laws to 
which all creatures are ſubje& according to their re- 
ſpeQive natures ; and thereby, diſtinguiſh thoſe actions 
in which we, as well as others, act as free agents, from 


thoſe which are without choice, as digeſtion, feeling, 


growth, &c. As human corruption, with that which 
ſprings from the heart of man devoid of grace, is 


| conſidered to be natural; ſo the ſame term has a 


moral meaning, when it refers to the ſettled rules 
and fixt obligations of reaſonable beings. In each 
caſe, when applied to created ſubjects, particularly 
to man, the one, generally, has reſpe& to actions 
which are necessary, and the other to thoſe which are 


Free. 


Evil is of two kinds, moral and natural; the laſt 
conſequent on the firſt, and the guilt of the firſt 
the creature's own, The unalterable difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, with the unſullied attributes 
of God, argue the original purity and perfection 
of his works: the ability of the creature gives the 
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extent of the law; and its authority, as well as 


aptitude to promote our well being, the degree 


of its obligation. Reaſon and intereſt enforce the 


belief and acknowledgment of a Supreme Being, 


and agree with revelation, as to the equity and 
goodneſs of his conduct in the formation and go- 
\ 


vernment of thoſe amenable for their ways ; and 


the admiſſion of this draws after it the uſe and 
advantage of religion while under the diſcipline of 
Providence, with the future and complete adjuſt- 
ment of all things. The truth, therefore, of what 
himſelf affirmed to Iſrael in particular, touching the 
juſtice of his proceedings, is here conſidered on a 


more extended ſcale: O house of Israel, are not 


my ways equal are not your ways unequal ? 


Therefore I will judge you, every one according to 
nis ways, saith the Lord God, 


„Religion! providence | an after ſtate ! 
« Here is firm footing ; here is ſolid rock; 
This can ſupport us; all is ſea beſides.“ 


K. H. S. 
PITMOUTR-Docx, 7 
1798. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM : 


AN ESSAY, &c. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Evil in general, and its distinction from 
Error. — Some of the immediate causes 
of both :—Of Angels and Men; toge- 
ther with the original harmony, union, 

and eee F Intellectual Nature. 


; Ti E advantage and ability of diſtin- 
guiſhing between Natural and Moral Evil, 
and oſ the both from Error, are ſo obvious 

| | and 
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and important, that whoſoever attends to 
and conſiders them attentively, muſt be 
convinced thereof. And although it is not 
that of a natural, but of a moral kind, which 
is intended to be the ſubject matter of the 
enſuing pages, yet before we enter on its 
conſideration, it may not be uſeleſs, par- 
ticularly for thoſe who have not obſerved 
their difference, to diſcriminate between 
them, and point out their reſpective agents, 


and ſubjects, in order that we may have 


clear and diſtinct ideas of what is to be 
treated on. 


By NATURAL EvIL, I underſtand, whai- 
s0ewver interrupts the usual order of mate- 


rial things; or takes from, or injures the 
esteemed happiness, of sensitive or animal 


nature. Its degrees are in proportion to 
the loſs or pain that it occaſions, There 
is partial inconveniency or trouble, that 


| ariſes from the natural efficiency of material 
cauſes, which is not immediately connected 
with morality, though ſometimes directed 


and 
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and over - ruled to its promotion: and there 


is natural evil, or inconvenience and trou- 
ble produced by man's own moral depra- 
vity, and unavoidable from the conſtitution 
of things; wiſely ordered by God to reſ- 
train or puniſh vice, and retrieve or ſecure 
the particular and univerſal good of ſuch. 
creatures. Theſe two ſorts of phyſical evil, 
the one ariſing from the preſent depraved 
courſe of the material world, and the other 
from wrong action in a commiſſion of vice, 


may be conſidered apart, or as they com- 


monly are, under one head and in union 
with each other. Bat as the latter has an 
immediate connexion with Moral Evil, 
which is the cauſe of its infliction, and as. 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of it in the 


| proceſs of this Diſcourſe, it will be moſt . 
proper to conſider them as diſunited, for 


the ſake of perſpicuity and order. The 
former being under, and more immediately 
a concern of the natural government of 
God, is not much connected with our 
preſent ſubject: ſo that I ſhall ſay but little 


of its uniform laws and effects, or of the 


_ 
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uſe; influence, application, and reſult of 
them. | 


i 


As to Morar, Evir, I would obſerve 
in a brief and general manner, which will 
include all its modalities, that by it is to 
be underſtood, Voluntary desire, speech, 


action or abstinence, contrary to reason, 


| bappiness, and truth; or in other words, 


to the known commands ' and established 
laws of the Deity, founded on the nature 


and relations of persons and things. Which 
of courſe, as not being irreſiſtibly impelled 
thereto, by any foreign cauſe or motor 
whatſoever, muſt belong to intelligent and 
free agents only; ſubject thoſe who tranſ- 


greſs, to the inconveniencies neceſſarily 


attendant on ſuch an abuſe of their ele&i- | 


ons ; and be highly injurious to their pre- 
ſent well-being, as alſo their chief end. 
'There can be no moral obligations without 


knowledge, power, liberty of action, and | 


opportunity, Im poſſible conditions are not 
. 


The 
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be alliance that ſubſiſts between moral 
Evil and Error is ſo ſtrong, and the latter 


in general being productive of the former, 
has inclined ſome perſons to imagine there 
are no innocent errors at all. But though 
in ſome caſes it may be difficult, nay, im- 
poſſible, to diſtinguiſh the one. from the 
other, or to aſcertain exactly where the 
boundaries of one end, and the other begin; 
yet, I cannot think it would. be any breach 
of truth to aſſert, that there are fome errors 
which are not criminal. What ſhould we 
think of. ne man, who would attempt to 
perſuade us to believe there is no day- light, 
becauſe he could not find the exact plate 
where the ſhades of night ceaſe? Or, that 
a commixion of colours were but one, and 


one only, becauſe! he cannot diſtinguiſh 
them with his naked eye? Surely ſuch 


errors, if no others, as have no near or 


remote influence on moral practice, may 
and ought to be exempted from the univer- 
fal charge of evil, by all, even though je- 
ſuitical proficients with their ſcience of 
waren andꝭ diſtinctive ſubtilties, ſhould 

B be 
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be poſed, and at a loſs to difference thoſe 


who run into, and are blended with each 
ons: 


i" miſtake of the 8 or a e of 
the underſtanding, if unaccompanied with 
a joint depravity of the will, is certainly 
not a moral evil, but an innocent and natu- 
ral error, when ariſing from the original 
and natural limitation of the powers and 
capacities ſuch beings are endued with ; 
which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no impeach- 
ment either moral or philoſophic of the 
wiſdom, power, or goodneſs of the great 
Creator. To have formed and rendered 
rational creatures incapable of miſconcep- 
tion, would have been perhaps to have 


placed them in the rank of gods, or in a * 


ſituation, where they would not have been * 
as now the ſubjects of morality. 5 


The miſlates of men, with the degrees of | 
criminality attached thereto, are in the eye 
of Omniſcience real evils when they gam 
an actual aſcendancy in the mind, and are 
accurately 
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accurately diſtinguiſhed by him according 
to the degrees of ſuch aſcendancy, andtheir 
virtual oppoſition to the laws of obligatory 
proportion, or the natural fitneſs of things. 
This is clear from the ſpirituality of his 
laws, which take hold not only on actions 
but on thoughts alſo. But the only Juſt 
eriterion of them we have, is formed of 
ſuch ethic; principles and rules, as are ge- 
nerally allowed to ariſe from the ſettled ob- 
ligations of reaſon, in union with the re- 
yealed truths of ſeripture; ſo that our 
judgment thereof muſt depend on their 
viſibility, and agreement, or diſagreement 
with ſuch ſtandard. And the degrees of 
guilt attendant thereon in the ſight of men, 
not being known from the virulence or tur- 
Oy: pitude of any previous diſpoſition, which: 
exiſting only in the mind is concealed from 
- IF their obſervation, are to be eftimated from 
expreſſions, , or the acts : themſelves, in 
proportion to the importance and number 
ol known truths infringed. thereby; or as 
they accord not with, and are oppoſed to 
the laws and duties of civility, humanity, 
fafety, equity, religion, ce. Errors 
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Errors in our preſent ſtate ſpring from 
many cauſes, and in their turn become 
cauſes alſo, as common obſervation and 
ſorrowſul experience daily prove. To enu- 
merate and give acompletecatalogue thereof, 
to explore their reſpective ſources (apart 
from the fall of man) and follow their me- 
androus windings as they branch, unite, and 
divide, were the arduous attempt ſeaſible, 
it would not from imperious circumftances 
be ſo to me. But who can underſtand bis 
errors? David. Who can fully recount 
their number, and unravel them ? who has 
a perſect knowledge of their riſe, with 
their ſecret and myſterious workings? Ne- 
vertheleſs, let us proceed to notice, and 
remark on a ſew of the more obvious and 


ſubordinate cauſes of error, which are com- 


. monly found to generate moral evil, in or- 


der to clear the road, that we may aſcend | 


with greater freedom to the fountain head. 


Prejudices imbibed in inſaney and con- 
firmed by education, or ſuch as have been 
admitted in riper years, and are eſtabliſhed 
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by the authority of venerable cuſtom, jaun- 
dice the mind and tincture the perception, 
diſguiſe. truth, and warp the judgment. 


Juvenile minds are more open and ſuſcep · 


tible than others to the impreſſions of un- 
reſtrained fancy, which when warmed by 
ſimilar affection, or heated by intemperate 
paſſion, are often led far aſtray. "Tis ge- 
nerally in youth, (L with I could add only 
then) we form haſty notions of perſons and. 
things, and by ſetting off wrong we cannot 
but wander in the paths of miſconception 
and error; which are ſeldom trod back, or 
turned aſide from, but by exceeding few. 
To reviſe ſettled notions and turn over the 
lamber of the brain, unleara learniag, and 
throw off the ſpecious robe of confirmed 


ideas unwarily put on, is a taſk. which eren 
> convinced reaſon is apt to recoil at, and ſtu· 
diouſly avoid as an herculean labor. 


Falſa perception is a principal ſource of 
error. This may be occaſioned by the diſ- 
n or remoteneſs of things; ſuperficial 

confuſed thought; precipitaney or indox 
GE: lence 
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lence of diſpoſition; the imperſect report, 
or the accidental or natural defect either of 
the ſenſes, or the mental powers: but 
chiefly reſults from the want of cho 4 at- 
en 6 ene | | 


© Vekves are uhevoidible when men ase 
from an aſſumed and 'fallacious medium, 
or lay down a principle as certain that can 
fearce be negatively proved, and erect con- 
oluſions thereon which agree only with 
ſome favorite hypotheſis : or, when they 
attend the ſhrine and fondly facrifice to the 
idol mammon, cafe, reputation, &. re- 
gardleſs of rigb and deaf to the ſacred 
voice of her entreaties. They are alſo 
found, at times, to ortginate in the railery 


of abandoned wit, when employed in put- xi 
ting truth out of countenance, or taking 
pleaſure in the chambers of its own ima- 


gery : as well, as in the lordly dictates of 

the ſupercilious, by which they would fain 
ſaperſede the rational utility of logical diſ- 
courſe. As to premeditated attempts, 


bona ariſe from baſe and criminal deſign 
to 
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to impoſe: on the credulous and unwary, 
they betray a diſpoſition of mind groſſiy | 
wicked; which when detected, deſerves 
not only public expoſure; but general de- 
teſtation. To the aſorementioned cauſes, 
which operate moſtly in a mixed way, I 
would brieflyadd, that others may be found 
in the ambiguity of phraſes, and a ſpirit of 
innovation; complicated views, and illegi- 
timate deductions ; elaſticity of ſpirits, and 
the Eraption of paſſion ; the arts oſ ſophiſ- 
try, and ſelf eſtimation; the love of 
novelty, and an undue veneration for an- 
tiquity; the influence of company, and the 
ſtrength of temptation, deſpair, &c. with 
a careleſs acquieſcence in the fallacy oſſuch 
mediums as ought to be: IRS "ne | 
Wrigoro uſly examined. 
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It may ban however be NY That 
cheſe are but /ubordinate cauſes of error and 
evil, and not the prime ſource from. whence 
they originate. Granted; as alſo that they 
fall ſhort of what I deſign, and may be 
conſidered as a lew way- marks only of the 

declivous 
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20 
declivous road to ruin. And therefore, in 
order to obviate this objection, as the ſub- 
ject is rather obſcure, nay, veiled with 
darkneſs if viewed through the dim glaſs of 
ideal habit, cuſtom, or imitation, I ſorbear 
to enlarge thereon, and proceed to ſearch 
for: a ig cauſe, that ſhall be adequate to 
their developement on Natural and allowed 


e 55 
. That to the na of this great p—_— Y 1 


I may aſſert eternal Providence, | 
1 . And juſtify the ways of God to n men.” | 
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The diſregard our federab Head ſhewed 


to the Divine interdict, when he partook 


with Eve of the mortal fruit which:effaced 


from their minds the moral image of the 7 
Deity, ſtripped them of paradiſiacal recti- 
tude, and marred their happineſs, may 


with ſome propriety be looked on as the 
real ſource of Moral Evil; - becaule, they 
thereby entailed on all their offspring the 
eccentric infirmities of their common na- 
ture, which are its ſecondary cauſes, and 

their 
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Z their tranſgreflion gave birth to and intro- 
h duced amongſt mankind the peſtilential 
of Hydra, that 'now rears itſelf and hiſſes on 


every ſide. © Our gracious: Lord Who in 
kind condeſcenſion to the weakriefs, ftapi- 
dity, and negligence of men, always made 
hoice of the moſt apt and expreflive figures 
to awaken their confideration and convey 
iſeful and divine inftraQtion into their 
inds, hath illuſtrated this ſubject. He 
ompares the world to an extenſiveand open 
feld chat was ſown with good feed. But 
hen the blade was ſprung up, and 
drought forth fruit, then appeared /ares alſo: 
. e. an hurtful kind of vetches, and very 
nwholeſome. So the ſervants of the houſ- 
holder came, and ſaid unto him, Sir, didſt 
4 9 ot thou ſow good ſeed in thy field ? from 
hence then hath it tares? He faid unto 
aan, an enemy hath done this. In the ex- 
plication of this parable which refers to the 
ey world in general, and the viſible church 
he H alſo, he informed his favored diſciples, that 
a. the enemy he ſpoke of was the Devil. Matt. 
2d xiii. This is 75 arpent, that beguiled Eve 
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through his fubtility. Paul. She took of the 
forbidden fruit, and gave alſo unto her huſ- 
bond *with Ber, and be did eat. Moſes. Now 
as Adam and Eve who were both patients 
and principal agents in their own tranſgreſ- 
ſion, wanted not the obſeſſion and auxiliary 
perſuaſion of the great promoter of evil and 
father of lies, to induce them to contemn 
the prohibition which was the teſt of their 
fealty and obedience, I ſhall not confine 
myſelf to their deſection alone; for the 


true ſource of Moral Evil is not to be full 


known by this, neither can it be diſcovered 
by viewing the effects thereoſ among the 
viſible creatures abſtracted from Revelation, 
or by taking up any link in the wonderful 
feries ſhort of the firſt. In proſecuting the 


ſubject, therefore, let us obſerve and bear . 
on our minds the affinity of the cauſe in 
heaven and on earth; the connexion between 


the tranſgreſſion of angels and men; and 
the ſtrong analogy there is betwixt the ru- 
diments of them: ſor it is not on earth 
among men, but in heaven and among an- 

gels, that we muſt ſearch for its firſt break- 


ing 


3 
3, Ing forth, as all who credit the Bible muſt 
fy believe, by which we ſhall ſee that moral 
evil exi iſted beſore it Was AION in 
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take a retroſpect of ſome tranſactions which 
have taken place in the bright abodes of 


diſcovered on the plains of light. This 
ormsa ſubject for ſpeculation at once ſplen- 
lid, intereſting, and uſeful; and tends to 
vorld. Herein. we ſhall have no need to 


or defire admittance to the archives of any 


jo tation, to turn over the mouldering pages 
io pf their ancient and amperfe&t records in 
en Expectation of finding the Origin of Moral 
0 Evil. Sgripture is expreſs. It has in ſome 
. degree undrawn the curtain between this 


ind the other world, and the light of the 
latter beaming forth * the human mind, 
mann it to puſh ſorward its enquiries 

thither. 


Hiſplay the wiſdom and power, love and 
uſtice of the Author and Rector of the 


ravel over the divided regions of the globe, 
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thither. It is to this alone we are indebted 
for what we know, not only of angels, but 
of all that relates to this abſtruſe pneuma- 
tic ſubject, Unaſſiſted reaſon, endued 
with the moſt enlarged and active powers, 
could not have demonſtrated the certamty 
of their being. For as in every acquiſition 
of real knowledge, the mind muſt proceed 
from premiſes which are known, (an apho- 
riſm no one will diſpute,) and as angels 
are of a ſpiritual nature, not ſubject to the 
cognizance of ſenſe, nor acting as corpo- 


a real objects on the viſure faculty, what 


poſition could be advanced, or ratiocination 
uſed, to determine the reality of their exiſ- 
tence ? and though reaſon might have aſ- 
ſured us that the exiftence of beings differ- 
ent to and more exalted than ourſelves was 
nather impoſſible, nor improbable, yet it 
could not without the aid of Revelation, 
have advanced any cogent proof or convin- 
eing argument that there were ſach beings 
in the whole compaſs of univerſal nature. 
The Grecian Sages and Eaſtern Magi, toge- | 
ther with thoſe of other cultivated nations, 
as 
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as well as the ruder ſort, were indebted, no 
doubt, for their belief of ſpirits other than 
human, to the ſame ſource, — to Revelation, 
conveyed to them, by corrupt and imper- 
ſect tradition; though we may juſtly ſup- 
poſe, ſome of them endeavoured to realize 
ideal forms ſuited to credulous ſuperſtition, 
and impoſe on its votaries the floating 
phantoms of warm and fanciful minds. 


Paſling by the ſuppoſed orders of theſe 
beings in the celeſtial hierarchy,—the time 
of their creation, and the ſubordination i in 
their ſeveral ranks ;—with part of them 
being marſhalled under Michael, enga- 
ged in the fictitious battle of Milton, —and 
the improbable reaſon he has aſſigned for 
the revolt of thoſe they were oppoſed to ;— 
we have to (earch for a cauſe that has more 
the appearance of truth, and that ſupported 
by probability has the evidence arifing from 
a preponderancy of argument in its favor, 
and further than this we muſt not expect 
to go. An though the ſanction of ſuch an 


authority as that of Milton, would be of 


2. ſome 
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ſore weight in a diſcuſſion of this nature, 
who ſappoſed their revolt commenced, in a 
refuſal to comply with the beheft of © Hea- 
ven's Almighty” in paying allegiance to 
Bis eternal Son; which makes the fallen 
angels as to the cauſe of their expulſion, 
not a whit more culpable than thoſe per- 
ſons who deny his Divinity; yet, as this 
at the moſt could be but a final cauſe, and 
not a very likely one neither, we renounce 
it for an antecedent, and fhall endeavour 
to avoid making uſe of any argument how- 
ever plauſible, unleſs it comports with the 
natural order of things human and divine, 
as far as acquainted therewith. 


The perfection and harmony, with the 
aiſpoſition, means and end of the moral 
and intellectual world, were certainly much 
greater, than ſome perſons who from miſ- 
taken thoughts like the raſh and haughty 
Arragon, have been willing to allow. As 
we form our eſtimate, or ought ſo to do, of 
things material from an examination of their 
fitneſs to anſwer, and in anſwering their 
intended 
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intended purpoſes, by viewing the order 
and proportion of their parts, mechaniſm, 
and laws; ſo alſo ought we to enquire, as 
far as we ean, into the relations, powers, 


and abilities of intelligent agents, together 


with their uſe and extent, deſign and ap- 
plication, in order to form juſt notians of 
the conduct of God in the government of 
his moral creatures. In the grand conca- 
tenation of created Being, we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe, an uſpeakable variety ſtrictl y 


united; for, who ean admit of ehaſms, in 


the lovely and regular productions of an 
infinitely wiſe and perfect God! As the 
ſyſtem of material nature is ſweetly combi- 
ned, in a well adjuſted fitnefs of its various 
parts, and different motions, as well as 
diſt inct unions, neceſſarily concur to form 
a connected and univerſal whole ; may we 


not infer with propriety, a ſimilar concert, 


alliance, and amity in the intelectuab fyt- 
tem ? That the obligations arifing from the 
order and relation of moral connexions, are 
reciprocally binding? And that the rue 
rn of individuals, is inſeparably uni- 
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ted with the welfare of the whole, and not 
capable of either independant or ſolitary 
enjoyment ? If ſo, the analogy will hold 
good when applied to angelic beings : for 
order, union, and conformity to their reſ- 
pective obligations, are as neceſſary for 
their happineſs, as for that of men; and 
as indiſpenſable for theſe, as for the fup- 


port and preſervation of the volvent globes 
around us, 


m Such is the world's great harmony, that ſprings 
* From Order, Union, full Conſent of things.“ 


The. common and general terms under 
which we comprize and arrange all the 
objects of our real, perſonal, or theoretic 
knowledge, are body and ſpirit, When we 
call our thoughts home and employ them 
in abſtraction, preciſion, and compariſon, 
and carefully notice the lively and varied 
operations that take place within us,(which 
are much more wonderful than any of thoſe 


things that attract bodily viſion) we neceſ- 


ſarily find and become immediately conſei- 
ous 


6 
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dus of an immanent principle of reaſon, 
knowledge, action, and ſenſibility; totally 
diſtinct from and different to the compages 
of the body. This is an high degree of evi- 
dence, and the chief ground of our aſſu- 
rance in moſt if not all caſes. Hence we 
may gather tolerable ideas of a ſpiritual and 
corporeal nature :—of a thinking ſubſtance 
or a ſubſtance with the power of cogita - 
tion; and of a ſubftance the reverſe, com- 
pounded of matter and form, and entirely 
devoid of thought. Theſe two, with their. 
abſolute and relative affections, conſtitute 
the materials of human ſcience; and deſ- 
cribe for aught we know to the contrary, 
the vaſt circle of the world. We know of 
no other natural ſubſtance, what degrees 


there may be in either, nor that their fb- 


frrata really differ from their prime and dif- 
tinguiſhing properties. Thefe appear to be 
their conſtituent principles, and tho{e to 
limit and engroſs our thoughts, be inde- 
Pendent et earh other, and inconvertible 
even in idna. Suppoſe the ſau of man were 
to be deprived of a property or power, one 
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or more, or have others ſuperadded and 
thereby changed from what it was before: 
—by ling ſome which are eſſential to its 
preſent character, it may no longer be a 
human ſpirit ; by having ſome changed it 
may become (confidered apart from the 
body) a different intelligence ; or by others 
ſuperinduced be ſo altered as to be more 
than human ; yet under each of theſe 
changes it would ſtill be a Hpirit, as the 
power of thinking would remain, though an 
accidental or even an eſſential mode or 
| Power, one or more, ſhould be loſt or chan- 
ged. So matter or ſolid extenſion may 
_ ceaſe or be altered as to its particular form 
and viſible compoſition, but it would ftill 
remain body, and as an individual ſubſtance 
retain its diſtinction; and be as indepen- 
dent in that ſtate on every created being, 
and as incapable of real tranſmutation as 
even ſpirit itſelf. 


Man is a complex being, formed of body 
and ſpirit. Theſe have no eſſential or in- 
nate power to affect each other, nor bond 

of 
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of union apart from the will, appointment, 
and perpetual influence of the infinite and 
almighty Spirit, that pervades and pre- 
ſerves the courſe; order, and connexion of 
ſecond cauſes. From the univocal opera- 
tion of the eſtabliſhed rules by which God 
governs, they are termed the laws or order 
of nature : and hence nature has been 
called the art of God. Theſe rules circum- 


ſeribe and influence all heings and things, 


whether fimple or compound. 


| Below man in the ſcale of exiſtence, there 
is a gradual deſcent to the loweſt ſtep of 
viſible life ; and above him, we may rea- 
ſonably conclude, a connected climax, 
with a greater variety ; enjoying according 
to their proximity to God, or rather ele- 


vation above man, an intellectual aſcen- 


dancy. For though man 1s a diſtinguiſhed 


link in the vaſt chain of being, we cannot 
ſuppole him in renlity 


Midway from nothing to the Deity,” 


Becauſe 
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Becaufe, the degrees of diftance between 
kim and the leaſt ſpark of true animation, 
are loſt in the compariſon, nay, ave infi- 
mtely leſs than thoſe betwixt him and God. 
So that it doth not appear impoffible, but 
that the Divine fiat may have given birth 
to beings vaſtly varied and ravting in the 
excellency of their natures, with conſci- 
ouſnefs and activity anſwerable thereto, fo 
as to diſtance even human conception. For 
what can be concgived refined and 
multifarious for the power and wiſdom of 
Him to produce, whole abſolute preroga- 
tive it is to poſſeſs and be a pure and fimple 
Spirit in eternal act? Activity, as well as 


_ eonſciouſnefs, or mental ſenfibility, is 


ſtrictly united with, and * to the 


idea of Spirit. 


| This union and variety of created life, 
when duly conſidered; muſt raiſe in our 
minds an exalted idea of the reſplandent 


attributes of God, The ſtupendous fabric. 


of the viſible world, though under what has 
been en ſor the ſake of diſtinction his 


natural 
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natural government, and the laws of forci- 
ble neceſſity, diſcovers to us its almighty 
Author, in the arrangement of its parts, 
the combination of its motions, and the 
harmony of the whole: and can it be ſup- 
poſed, that he hath been leſs careful and 
attentive to arrange and perfect the intel- 
jectual world, which is ſubje& to his mo- 
ral government, and from its dignified exiſ- 
tence maſt more immediately concern the 
Divine ceconomy? The man thatwouldphi- 
loſophize with the utmoſt caution and mo- 
deſty, might juſtly conclude in the nega- 
tive, without the danger of being charged 
with unbecoming confidence. Here, then, 
by rifing from matter to ſenſe, from ſenſe to 
intelle&t, and from earth to heaven, the 
ſphere of the Divine agency opens to onr 
view, and enlarges as we proceed: but 
our proudeſt ideas are loft when we quit 
our own ſhore, and venture without chart 
or compaſs, into the wide ocean of created 
things. Caſt we our eyes which way we 


| will, the proſpect grows boundleſs! Tt 


beggars the moſt capacious ſoul, and leaves 
poop its 
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it boldeſt conjectures far behind. Of what 
an amazing extent, then, may we conclude 


the works and goverment of God to be! 


It may be but reaſonable here, to en- 
quire for what end the different. orders of 
intellectual beings were formed. by God: 
for creation implies contrivance, eontri- 
vance intelligence, and this a reaſonable 
ufe, and an ultimate end; whieh All. be- 
ings have, or ought to have. Was it then 
to refign them up to licence unrecalled, 
and make them the erring ſubjecłs of ſpor- 
tive chance? To give them a. charter of 
Lcentiouſneſs, and thereby to invert, the 
order of his works? Surely nat. He for- 
med them for himſelf. To diſplay the ac- 
tive perſections of his nature, and render 
his glory known ; impart fuitable happi- 
neſs toall, and govern them. after the coun- 
ſel of his own righteaus will. The. bagpi- 
ness of the creature and the glory of God 


muſt be the united end of creation; and in 


order to this, he hath omitted nothing that 


= was proper to be done. And what can be 


conceived 
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conceived equally ſuitable to employ the 
Divine attention ? Here, the attributes of 
God harmonize. His majeſtic ſovereignty, 
and inflexible juſtice, tempered with im- 
menſe benignity; and the contrivances of 
his wiſdom executed by infinite power, are 
eminently diſcovered : and unite to form 
in our minds a true conception of his excel- 
lent greatneſs, and the grandeur of his 
works; of his exuberant goodneſs, reple- 
tive preſence, and inceffant care. 


By illuſtrating the harmony and relation 
of diſtin intelligencies, their perſection 
being involved therein, muſt be ſomewhat 
eſtabliſhed, For, what harmony can there 
be where exceſs or deſect is found? Or, 
what true and juft relation, which is the 
baſis of barmony, where diſproportionate 
natures and adjun&ts are allied ar miſpla- 
ced ? Relative perfection muft be confi- 
dered in reference to what goes before and 
follows after, or otherwife the well con- 
nected chain of natural and ſocial order 
will be broken, and that which is ſuitable 


and 
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and perfect in one reſpect, be unſuitable 


and imperfect in another; therefore I con- 


ſider their perfection, principally, as an 
univerſal or logical whole, which includes 
that of each individual. 


God is the living fountain of being and 
intellection, the ſource and principle of 
true happineſs ;_ and in proportion as theſe 
are imparted to, and enjoyed by any crea- 
ture, it may be faid, to be comparativel 
perfect. It is naturally perfect, as being 
what God deſigned it in eſſence, attributes, 
and ſituation ; and morally ſo, as created 


in purity, with a knowledge of his will, 
revealed, or impreſſed on the conſcience, 


with powers anſwerable to ſuch knowledge. 
Perfection is found where truth and goodneſs 
are united. And as God is abſolutely per- 
fe, incapable of error and abounding in 
goodneſs, it is obvious, reaſonable, and 
juſt to conclude, that his works were all 
originally good, and duly peiſedt both in kind 


and degree, This truth—this elementary 


and fundamental maxim, is not only uſeſul, 
put 
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but neceſſary to clear the juſtice of God 
from the imputation of evil, eſtabliſh the 
Divine heneficence, and give us ſuitable 
ideas of his moral excellency. The erea- 
tures he called into exiſtenee were all 
ſtrictly agreeable to his Divine mind and 
will, without any kind of blemiſh or de- 
ſect, and completely fitted to anſwer their 
true deſign and proper ends. Some per- 
ſons have queſtioned, and a few have had 
the boldneſs to deny it, from the irregula- 
rities that are prevalent in the world, and 
ſo have mferred, that all things were not 


originally good, &e. But the irrevalent 


claim of ſuch, to the peerage of moral 
ſcience difproves itſelf; as they muſt be 
but little acquainted with its algebra, and 
the doctrines of proportion, as well as ex- 
tremely moon-eyed, to ſee no method of 
avoiding fo dangerous a conſequence ; 
which indirectly leads them to dethrone 
reaſon, cenfure God, deny his truth, and 
leap from the rock of preſumption into an 
ocean of unbounded perplexity. So that 
whether it be right in the Sight of God, 
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to hearken unto ſuch more than unto him, 
judge ye. | 


The works of the Lord were all good, 
when he called them into being. Good, 
becauſe perfect; and perſect, as being 
exactly conformable to their exemplars in 
his unerring mind: and as oppoſites are 


dieſtructive here of each other, of courſe 
free from every kind of evil. They were 


good individually, and good in connection, 
being agreeable to his idea and deſign; 
which we are aſſured of, not by man, nor 
angel, but, which places it beyond a doubt, 
by God himſelf, who cannot lie. For thus 
runs the report: God sar every thing 
that he had made, and behold, it was very 


good. 


Out of the mouth of the Most High pro- 
ceedeib not evil and good. Who then can 
say of him, Thou hast wrought miquity ? 
His work and all his ways are perfect; a 
God of truth, and without miquity, jus! 
and right is he. Ile is not a God that 

_ hath 
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hath pleasure in wickedness, neither can 
evil dell with him, He is good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his 
works, The game Lord over all is rich in 
mercy unto all that call upon bim. This 
deſcription of him is ſtrictly agreeable to 
the whole tenor of Scripture on this point. 
Pure philanthropy is his moſt amiable and 
diſtinguiſhed property : and therefore, ſaid 
Chriſt, in reply to the enquiry of the young 
ruler he ſelt an affectionate pity for, There 
is none God but one, that is God. All 
creatures are good but in their kind and 
degree. He it is who alone is univerſally 
and abſolutely ſo, being remote from the 
poſſibility of evil, and poſſeſſed of all the 
different degrees of perfection; nay, of 
perfection without degrees, for he is per- 
fection in the abſtract, independent and 
eternal. | 


God is frequently deſcribed by the exer- 
ciſe of his attributes, but defined- by none 
but that of love. It is not ſaid, God is 
power—eternity—uſtice ; no, but love. 
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This takes the lead of all his perſectione, 
and renders him defirable to angels and 
men. It is the ſupreme ſelicity of God, and 
the ſource of all real happinefs, "Twas 
the principal motive of ereatien, and was 
diffuſed through all his works, Pis the 


bond of union, and principle of obedience 


in the heavens above, and ought to be ſo 
on the earth beneath. God is loving, and 
lovely ;—he is love itſelf, He hateth noth- 
ing that his hands have made, for he hath 
more or leſs impreffed on all ſome evident 


emblems of what he is in himſelf: ſe that 


whatſoever of Moral Evil is fouhd in any 
creature, it muſt be extraneous thereto, 
and ſuperinduced, for nothing of the kind 


is approved of by or refides in him. He is 


a God of unſullied purity; and iniquity, 
with every criminal approach to it, is ha- 
ted by him with perſect abhorrence. If 
then the Lord is gracious and benevolent, 
and his productions bear a refemblance to 
himſelf; —if the report on creation and 
providence is true, and every good and 


_ perfect gift is from him if he cannot love 


nor 
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nor approve of that which is morally evil, 
and oppoſed to his deſigns, conſequently 
the poſition laid down is eſtabliſhed, 5. 4. 
that his works were all originally good, 
and duly perfect both in kind and degree. 


Having thus in ſome meaſure aſcertained 
the harmony, perſection, and purity of 
intellectual nature; and taken a ſlight 
glance at the wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs of God, which are indeed legible on 
all his works; let us in the next place and 
chapter proceed to notice the oppoſite of 
error, viz. truth, and inquire into the na- 
ture, and conduct of its firſt tranſgreſſors. 
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CHAP, II. 


Of Truth as it refers to God, and becomes 
known to man ;—of apostate Angels; 
their firs: estate; —ibeir knowledge and 
properties ;—with the nature and mode of 


their foul revolt. 


Fn E Lord is the God of Truth, 
and it is as permanent as his nature i 
endureth for ever, His truth is united with 
faithfulneſs, and manifeſted by the agree- 
ment of his words and works with the pꝛure 
intention and Fred ideas of his eternal 
mind. In the abftract, as it refpe&s him it 
would appear to be, the platform of all be- 
ings and things real and poſſible, in all re- 
ſpects; the knowledge of which to him is di- 
rect and poſitive, and not being capable of 
addition, muſt be infinite. God is complete 
in wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, and 
therefore we have no ground to ſuppoſe, 
that any thing can eſcape the notice of his 


eye and deceive him, or that he ſhould 


deceive any of his creatures, In him alone 
eternal 


＋ 
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eternal verities are to be found, both in 
their effence and habitudes; and as far as 
the imperfe& conceptions of men agree 
with theſe umfullied exemplars made known 
by his words or works, their ideas of the 
bright image of truth, and the pleafing 
conſiſtency of its relations, are in the fame 
degree metaphyſically true. The ideas we 
poffeſs of perſons or things when confor- 
mable thereto, though they may not in- 
elude all their properties and relations, are 
neverthelefs, as far us they extend, logically 
true; true in conception or repreſenta- 
tion; and when expreſſed with fineerity 
and veracity in adequate language or real 
action, 7. e. when our thoughts, words, 
and deeds agree with each other, with the 
laws of God, and the reaſon of things, be- 
come ſignificant, verbal, or moral truths. 
Perſons and things, with their eircumſtan- 
ces and relations, may be, and often are, 
partially or wholly denied to be what in re- 
ality they are by /3ovght and action, as much 
as by word or Speech. The language of the 
one is not leſs intelligible than that of the 
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The apprehenſion and knowledge of 
being and its affedtons by the uſe of ſenſe 


and reaſon, with their conveyance by /uit- 


able expreſſion, and the agreement thereof 


with the rectitude of reaſon and the revealed 


will of God, conſtitutes to man the circle 
of truth ; which is enlarged only by the 


expanſion of the mind and the acceſſion of 


knowledge. To the Divine intelle& con- 
ception 1s truth ; for God cannot conceive 
wrong, and the ſphere thereof muſt be as 
vaſt as that of poflibility. We can only 
know things to be true or falſe becauſe 
they are, and agree or diſagree with the 
meaſure of right judgment; but he knows | 

them to be ſuch, whether in being or not, 


from their oppoſition or relation to the im- 
mutable rectitude of his own mind. Hence 


it is, that the Zazws he has preſcribed for us, 
are a moral tranſcript of himſelf, and the 


eſſential difference between truth and error, 


virtue and vice unalterable. From it we 
may alſo infer, that the ground of theſe laws 
is the ſame to all orders of intelligent 
beings ; to thoſe whoſe knowledge and abi- 

lity 
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— lity are much circumfcribed being leſs 
, known, they exact leſs; but to others 


whoſe circumſtances are ſuperior, being 
exceeding broad they exact more. Crea- 
tures without powers above thoſe of ſenſe: 
are under no moral obligations. The obli- 
ratiums of all are in a formul rutio or pro- 
portion to their difference of ſenſe and 
reafon, fituation, power and opportunity 
of which they are felf conſcious. The 


„ erd the preciſe dut for the duties of 
. 4 natural religion. : 

the Truth and error can never coaleſce ; they 
. ate ſeparate and oppoſed, and the idea of 
wh the one necefſarily excludes that of the 


other; therefore error muſt be either eoeval 
with truth and di ftinct therefrom, or there 
muſt be a period when it began to be: 
for truth as it reſpects God had no begin- 


ning, it is coetaneous with his nature. To 


admit the eternity of error, or that it began 
with the manifeſtation of truth, is to under- 


mine the fabric of moral exce llency, and 
maintain the imperſection of the Creator. 
Truth 
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Truth is a celeſtial virtue; it is a perfection 
of God; and enters into the natural and 


moral notions we entertain of him. Even 


his works are verity and judgment. David. 
They are both true and ji. Theſe per- 
fections of the Lord were impreſſed upon 
his works, and reflected by his moral crea- 
tures ; which in their kind and degree as 
we have already ſeen, were formed accor- 


ding to his unerring will in rectitude and 


holineſs. To be conformable thereto, as 
expreſſed in his word, made known by rea- 
ſon, or adumbrated in the moral notions i 
we derive from the light of divine grace, iſ 
is to be in ourſelves and practice true; and 
in the ſame dgree perfect: lovely - virtuous 
—good—and happy. And to be oppoſed : 
thereto, by action, receſs or otherwiſe, is 
on the contrary, to be fal/e—imperfet— | 


| hateful —vicious—evil—and miſerable. 


Wherever rational and accountable crea- 
tures exiſt, there of conſequence moral 
regimen muſt be found; they are ſtrictly Þ 


united, and the one cannot be without the 


other, 


ner. 
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other. The right and power of ſuch go- 


vernment, abſolutely conſidered, belongs 
to God alone. He is the Head of all law- 
ful authority, and thoſe who act indepen- 
dent of, and in oppoſition to it, whether 
exerciſed by himſelf or his certain delegates, 
renounces his dominion and conteſts his 
legal ſovereignty ; and by ſuch conduct 


deny a variety of relative truths, and reflect 


upon the glory of God. Such alſo intro- 
duce diſorder and confuſion, and aſſiſt to 


injure the real happineſs of the world, 
which is the great end of his watchful pro- 
vidence ; to guard and maintain che honor 


of which, his jealous juſtice is exercifed 
and concerned. This end, therefore, muſt 
include the diſplay of his own glory, and 


the univerſal good of ſuch creatures ; being 


the ſame in government as in creation. Vide 
p. 34. What other could he propoſe wor- 
thy of himſelf, and conſiſtent with their 
welfare? It becomes the freedom of his 
love, the riches of his bounty, and the 
greatneſs of his power. The both indeed 


may be conſidered as one and the ſame, in 


reſpect 


a 


1 
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vor that of an individuul, and has an influenct 


_ _priginal ſtate, to comply with ſuch [laws 


from the nature of God and themſelves, th. 
knowledge of which is given for their di 


good and evil, as touching them, muft be 


9 ab 

reſpe& of oreature happineſs. And there. 
fore, whatſoever is naturally perfefiive of 
fuch good or happineſs, which is the chid 
ond of their being, 4s an obligutiom of th 
law of nature, It is the prescriptive voi 
of God; and the performance thereof ms. 
rally good, as tending to individual ani 
general felicity, And whatsever ix natu 
rally opposcd to the true mterest of the du bolt 


in any way deſtructive of either, is by th 
same forbidden, being morally evil. Thi 
method afcertains their essential difference 
and will help us to compute the real quai 
zity or degree of either, upon the tri 
grounds of morality. It preſuppoſes thi 
capability of all intelligent beings, in thei 


being the eternal rules of right, and flowing 
rection and obſervanee; and alſo the pos 
bility of their deviation from and tranſgre 
ſion of the ſame : and ſhows that all mor 


founded 
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ere. founded in reasom and liberty; for there 
thefe ave denied the fabjef, of the ea 
paeities given are inddequate to the 
ſtate it is placed in. There muſt not only 
be an abilii/ to diftingaiſh. het weer night 
and wrong, but por and oppormnii to 
act or refrain from action. Juſt retribution 
im the reward of approbation, or the in 
fliction of puriiſhment, neceſſarily implies 
an abuſe or right application of fuck 

. A nature: rational implies the power | 
Of being blest, or wretched as we pleaſe ; 

© That power denied, Men, Angels were no more, 


« But'paſſive engines; void of praiſe; or blame.” 


Angels being exalted greatly in the fenſe 
of being, and refidinng neav the throne” of 
God; muſt he poſſeſſed of powers fuited to 
their” ſtate, witk a purity of nature anwen- 
able therets; and therefore we muy juſtiy 
conehade, that thoſe who apoſtatized, were 
pure and perfect before their fatal decem 
ſion. As man and alf beneatly hirn, with 

, * he 
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the well wrought of complex nature, when 
ſurveyed by the piercing fight of Him from 
whom nothing can be hid, were faid to be 
very good; can it be ſuppoſed, that being 
who were greatly ſuperior in the excellence 
of their nature, and the dignity of their 
ſituation, came a whit behind them in the 
perfection of purity? To affirm. them to 
have been inferior thereto, or . deſtitute 
thereof, is to charge the almighty Father of 
Spirits with imperſection and folly, in 
making the miniſters of his will leſs perfect 
than man, who from their proximate ſitu- 
ation ſhould have moſt reſembled himſelf. 


The methods of operation and commu: 
nications of angels muſt be different or 
ſuperior to thoſe of ours, from their nearet 
approach to pure incorporeity ; and their 
knowledge no doubt very extenſive, and of 
a more perfect kind than that known 
among us. 'Thereſore ſaid the wiſe wo- 
man of Tekoah, when by the advice ol 
Joab, ſhe addreſſed herſelf to David to ob- 
tain the recal of Abſalom his baniſhed 


ſon, 
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ſon, As an angel of God, $9 is my lord 
the king to discern good and bad. And 
again, My Lord is wise, according to the 
wiedom of an angel of God, to know all 
things that are in the earth. The ſame 
ſaid Mephiboſheth the ſon of Saul. By 
which they would fain have complimented 
him with a depth of penetration and de- 
oree of wiſdom unknown to human beings, 
in aſcribing to him a ſuperlative degree of 
both. But even among thoſe their con- 
ſcious activity may greatly differ, for there 
may be an inconceivable variety in the de- 
grees of their native capacity to receive and 
attend to their 1deas and employment. It 
may be, they conceive by a kind of intuition 
the things they underſtand, and their mutual 
impartation is, perhaps, conveyed by ſuch 
ſpecies as carry on their face the full mean- 
ing and reality of what they defign. But 
our 1deas of inſtant ſight and immediate 
communication muſt be very imperfect ;: 
being ſo foreign to our method, who con- 
ceive of every thing by the varied combi- 


nation of accumulated ideas, or the preſent. 
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which we receive through the medium of 
external organs, excited by the impulſive 
power of varied ſounds, and material or 
arbitrary ſigns, To conceive of things ac- 
eording to their reality, without the tedi- 
aus and progreſive labour of deducti ve 
reaſon, miſt certainly facilitate an ac- 
quaintance with truth; as an immediate 
knowledge is ſuited to prevent, within its 
own ken, the errors that frequently attend 
illative conception, and renders the diffi- 
eulty in accounting for the origin of moral 
evi) at firſt fight, greater than otherwiſe ut, 
would appear to be. 


Now though it wens allowed that the 
Cantriver of all entity bad furniſhed angels 
with ſach comprehenſive powers, whereby 
they were enabled to ſuit thernſelves to the 
contemplation of things peculiar to their 
Rate, and all the different ſarms of corpo- 
real nature ; and therein to trace the mar- 
vellous deſigns of infinite wiſdom, the 
amazang executions of uncontrolled power, 
| 2 the curious contrivances of Divine 
{kill, 
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ſkill, and to ſee and know a ſufficiency of 
each to lead them to admire and adoretheir 
benevolent Author, and fearch into the 
riches of his manifold wiſdom which are 
now partially known to the principalities and 
WW powers in heavenly places by the church: 
ſtill, it would not be right to infer, that they 
have adequate and complete ideas of each, or 
a clear and perfect underſtanding of all 
things that might fall under the Huitus of 
their diſcerning mind. Such knowledge is 
too wonderful for them; it is high, they 
cannot attain unto it. No finite being can 
fully comprehend his great and marvellous 
works, for they are unsearchable and <:4thout 


: number. Eliphaz. No one can fand ou the work 
$ that God maketh from the beginning to the 
y end. Sol. 7 hat which is far off and-exceed- 
e mg deep, who can ſindit out? Ibid. Not 
T one among the higheſt order of created ſpi- 
be rits, though poflefled of the keeneſt mind, 
- for theſe are but finite, however they may 
e differ in their degrees of knowledge, and 
, therefore none do, or poſſibly can, but that 
e Syintæ rieb searcheth all things, yea, the 


J. deep things of Cod. E 3 The 
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The myſterious economy of redemption 
and the gracious acts of Chriſt in the church 
are ſubjects about which they employ their 
thoughts. These things the angels desire to 
look into. Peter. But they nonplus their 
ſagacity, for the exceeding riches of his 
grace ſurpaſs al knowledge, Such is its 
infinitude as diſplayed in favor of the pri- 
viledged ſons of men, that we find 


« Powers moſt illumin'd wildcr'd in the theme,” 


Although they have a partial infight into 


the defigns of God, from conſidering the 


ech of his power, which no one can 
have a collective idea of but himſelf, though 
they are but a ſpecimen of what he is able 
to perform ; yet, they have no foresight 
of thoſe things which are but in a possibility 
of being, and remain fo, till effected by 


the occaſion of foreign motives. Neither 


have they a knowledge of ſuch things as 
are only determined on, whether they reſ- 
pe& the adminiſtration of God, or the 


tranſa ctions of men. | 
The 
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The time fixed by God ere be trans- 
gretsion of desolal ion the reigning power 
of the wicked in the pollution of his ſanc- 
tuary ſhould end; and the period when be 
shall have accomplisbed to scatter the power 
of the holy people. Dan, —when they ſhall 
be ſpiritually united, the ſtigma of their 
diſperſion ceaſe, and the gracious power 
of the Higheſt overſhadow them, they are 


unacquainted with ; as alſo, with the awſul 
period when nature ſhall be diſſol ved, and a 


genera] judgment of remuneration com- 
mence. Of that day and hour knoweth no man, 


no, not the angels of heaven. Chriſt, Theſe are 


wrapt up in impenetrable ſecrecy. The 


clear knowledge of future events is ſeldom 


communicated, and his own interrogations 
imply an excluſive enjoyment. I bo among 
them can declare this? Who, as I, sball call, 
and shall declare ii the things that are com- 
mg, and Shall come, let them shew. Iſa. Theſe 
forman abyſs that no created line of inveſti- 
gation can found or fathom. Darkneſs is 


upon the ſace of the deep. I is a path 


which no fowl knoweth, and which the vat- 


ture's eye hath not een. The 
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The illimitable riches and ſathomleſs 


profound of Deity, with the ſecrets lod- 
ged in his boſom they know not; | for c 
bath known the mind of the Lord? Paul. 


who hath stood in his secret and percerved ? 
Jer. The phyſical neceſſity that there is 


in him cannot imply their acquaintance 


with either, for he taketh counſel with 
none of his creatures. His ways and acti- 
ons are all free. Can they by searching find 
out God ? can they find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? Zophar. There is no search- 
ing of bis understanding. Iſaiah. —Even 
the footſteps of his Providence are unknown 
fully to them. They ſee and know but 


in part, though they may judge a much 


greater part than we. The horrizon of 
human fight, however enlarged by the aids 
of philoſophy, is limited indeed ; theirs 


more extenſive, but far from including all 


the parts of Divine Providence ; which no 
doubt appear to them, as to us, though 
not in the ſame degree, frequently disjoined, 
oppoſed to, or but little dependent on each 
Or, though an harmonious and complete 


concatenation. 
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concatenation. His proceedings muſt oſtefi 
- have the appearance of interſecting lines, 
bo and as if they were uſeleſs, dark, or art- 
il. Þ fully perplexcd, forthe Lord in his eatholic 
'* Þ covernment is awfully myſterious; Fir 
is way is in the sen, and path in the great 
waters ; his footsteps are not known. 
Aſaph. Clouds and darkness are round 
about tim, he hath made them his secret 
place Bis Pavilion round about him are 
dark waters, and thick clouds of the sies. 
David. He giveth not account of any of 
his matters. Hlihu. ths judgments are a 
vn great deep, and * Ways Pa finding. 
ut Wow! Paul. 


o Moreover : they cannot trace the latent 
ids ¶ mazes of iniquity in the human heart with- 
-15 ¶ out ſpecial direction and affiftance from the 
4 Lord, for he only szarcheth and #noweth it. 
no Jer. and chargeth them, in reſpe& of 
gh himſelf, with both comparative and poſ- 
ed, fible folly. Eliphaz—Thus having noti- 
ich ced their crcumscription of mind and the 
cic ¶ limitation of their knowledge, which are 
on. common 
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common to all finite beings, let us make 
them the groundwork of what is to be ad- 
vanced, and proceed therewith to analyze 
the cauſe of the fatal error of thoſe angels 
who departed from their firſt eſtate, and 
brought Moral Evil into the world. 


Vnacquainted with the real extent of 


their power having never perhaps been ful- 


ly tried, and but partially ſeeing their de- 
pendence on God, they might improperly 
infer therefrom, as alſo from their exaltation 
and dignity, in a manner not ſtrictly con- 
ſequent on the premiſes. Their having 
right views of the individuated objects they 
conſidered, or of their immediate ideas, 
could not in the nature of things prevent 
them from forming a wrong judgment of 
their ſtate if they viewed it in an abſtract 
and general manner, and had united in- 
compatible ideas without attending to their 


oppoſition, That they can aſſociate, com · 


pound, and reflect on their ideas, with 
their wental relations which exiſt not but 
with intelligent beings ; or in other words, 

| have 
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39 
have a natural faculty (like reaſon in us) 
to perceive and judge rightly by its due ap- 
plication and exerciſe on things beſore 
them, is as clear as that they were once 
happy; becauſe, happineſs which is the 
perception and conſciouſneſs of ſomething 
agreeable, right and good, vonſiſts, fre- 
quently, in an inverſion of thought on 
paſt occurrences and abſtract notions, as 
well as in the contemplation and enjoyment 
of things preſent. To compound and de- 
compound their views by way of diverſity 
and extenſion, to infer and conclude from 
known or given theorems, muſt be much 


more conſiſtent with and agreeable to the 


abilities and liberty of intelligential ſub- 
ſtances, than with us; who from phyſical 
reſtriction, are incapable of the ſame or 
equal compoſition and enlargement. But 
thoſe can greatly diverſify the aſſociation, 
from the multiplicity of objects their ex- 
tenſive minds may unite and ſpeculatively 
confider : and by placing them in different 
lights, or voluntarily affociating ſuch. ideas 


as were neither collateral, nor allied by 


nature, 
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nature, whieh by the tranſpofing and con- 
joining ability of their active minds the 
now fallen angels were able to do, a con- 
trariety might be produced in their affem- 
blage ; a haſty and faperficial conſideration 
of which, might give birth to conceptions 
erroneous im their nature, and relatively falss. 
Without this ability the power to reafon, 
which is the general law of all rational 
agents, would be of e 


Their poſſeſſing POWEr's very . 
cannot argue indefectibility, or that they 
fully underffand. what exceed the limits of 
their definite powers; for by the abſtrac- 
tion, increaſe, and tranfpoſition of tlie 
to error with thofe whote powers are more 
contracted; but their fallibility: not bring 
the ſame in degree; thoy ar more eulpa- 
ble: for: a lamſe of the undbrſturicting or an 
error im practice, and as a convequence; 
not to be fuppoſed j fubjetts for mer- 
ey. For where mucli is given, there alſo 
{hall much be requiredy 


A probabte 
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when they leave the land of certainty to go 
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A probable objection ſuggeſts itſelf, 
which I would: here ſtate. It may be ſaid, 
that an undue juncture of ideas, would. 
certainly have been detected by the com- 
prehenſion of an immediate knowledge.” 
To this I-would anſwer : that their imme- 
diate pereeption of things, may reſemble 
the knowledge we have of allowed axioms, 
or ſelf-evident propoſitions, of which we 
become conſcious at firſt fight,. and there- 
ſore could no more aſſiſt them in detecting 
ſuch an undue connection, its untried 
effects, and: apparently good conſequences, 
but by the fallible method of progression, 
than the conviction extorted from us by, 
ſuch propofitions, would help us to reply 
to, or inſtantly underſtand the ſame words, 
if, being transposed, they were changed 
into a dark interrogation, or by the acces- 
sion of others were now become an ambigu- 
ous ſyntaxis. To deduce one propaſition 
from another, fill a chaſm by conjecture, 
or conjoin extremes by intervening. ſorms, 
are the only methods finite beings can take 
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m queſt of a diſtant and uncertain enjoy- 
ment. 'The knowledge which is not im- 
mediate, muſt be found by intermediate 


relations, and therefore be derived : if right, 


it muſt be tlrrough a ſucceſſion of mean 
propoſitions that are juſt and true ; but if 
wrong, either through thoſe that are mixed, 
or that are in themſelves and relations falſe. 
In fuch a mental excurſion they maſt. ſuc- 
ceſſively conſider, compare, and examine 
the natural correſpondence and propriety 


of every ideal conjugation, both apart and 


together, and that in all their reſpects; in 
the courſe of which, it is eaſy for any one 


to conceive, who can abſtract his mind 
from the conviction that naturally ariſes 


from a very limited and proper arrange- 


ment of ſenſible and intellectual objects, 
how, and in what manner they might form 
a wrong judgment thereof, The falſe glare 
of deceitful proſpects can miſlead the 


mind, and make it confound imaginary 


objects with thoſe of real and pure intel- 


lection. 


Now, 
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Now, as every claſs of reaſonable and 
intellectual nature, are ncecflarily deter- 
mined in favor of what appears to them at 
preſent the beſt, and which . promiſes the 


greateſt quantity of real good or true hap- 


pineſs, to which all have an invincible 
attachment, paſſion here would claim the 
ſole ſway, was: it not for the exerciſe of 
hberty, which is the only fafeguard of their 
real bliſs. And at is worthy obſervation, 
however ſtrange it may appear, that the ſame 
neceſſity is ſo far from deſtroying the eſſen- 
tial attribute of moral agents, (which con- 
fiſts in a liberty to chooſe or not to chooſe, 
to act or not to act, when, in what, and 
how far they may think proper) that it is 
perfective thereof; being. ſtrictly united 
to the-power of indifference and choice in 


particular good, which is in fact, its only 


province in the intellectual œconomy. 
ſor as no one can prevent the impreſſions 
made on the mind by the power of imagi- 
nation, the involuntary emotions excited 
by ſudden ſurprize, nor the perception of 
chings when preſented to view, and agree - 
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ment with thoſe that have the appearance 
of real good, but in ſuch and the like, are 
for the general purely paſſive; it is the 
grand prerogative of the mind, to exerciſe 
its freedom and ſuſpend the act of volition, 
that it may examine the motives that ſolicit 
aſſent, and duly confider the nature of the 
apparent good, whether or no it lies an the 
way to real happmels, or, is in itſelf a leſſer 
good that would exclude from the enjoy- 
ment of a greater; and by which only an 
heedleſs precipttaney can be prevented. 
This neceffary attachment to happineſs, is 
achief reaſon why the proſecution of what 
may be haſtily approved of ſhould be de- 
layed till fully ſerutinized, and predence 
has made her choice ; beeauſe the enjoy- 
ment of the particular good, fo thought, 
may lead from that which is in reality ſo, 
and vanyh in the graſp ; be attended with 
a greater quantum of pain than pleaſure, or 
interfere in ſome way with future felicity. 


The exerciſe of freedom is antecedent to, 
though often blended with that a& of the 
mind 
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mind which by ſome is ſtrangely termed 
free- will. Liberly and volilion are two 
diſtinct powers; which if properly noticed 
and attended to, would in a great meaſure 
prevent the confuſed reaſoning ſo frequently 
met with touching the moral agency of any 
or all intelligence. Liberty is the empire 
of ſelf- determination; it reſpects choice 
more than action; and vohtion neceſſarily 
follows it. It was in the abuſe therefore 
oſ their liberty, or rather in neglecting to 
uſe it. which as. accountable beings the 
now fallen angels were capable of, and 
precipitating the abſolute direction of the 
will without due attention, mature deli- 
beration, and. rational conviction, in com- 
pliance with the uneaſineſs of deſire which 
naturally flowed from their raſh approval 
of the ſpecious objects under conſideration; 
as well as in attempting to effect what they 
did from themſelves, by. an unreaſonable 
oppoſition to the laws of their own nature, 
that they betrayed a departure- from their 
dependent and relative ſituation, and be- 
came the firſt, ſole, active cauſe, of miſtake, 
error, evil, and fin, F 3 Their 
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Their conjoining and tranſpoſing ideas, 
which diſtinct or conſcociated with others 
would have afforded certain truth, could 
not make them in the leaſt degree guilty; 
no reaſoning finite being is infallible; and 
in going thus far, they diſplayed but the in- 
nocent activity of their unbiaſſed minds. 
To reaſon, implies the powers thereof in 
exerciſe. Neither would a miſtake in con- 
ception only, had it been unattended with 
the criminality of desire, have deprived 
them of happineſs and expoſed them to the 
wrath of God. To demur, diſavow, reject, 
and withdraw from the ſphere of the falſe 
blandiſhments and alluring charms united 
with misconception, which might attract 
their notice and invite to an embrace, they 
were free to do by a possible ſueceſſive con- 
fideration, and an exertion of the powers 
with which they were entruſted; and by 
which they might have acquired, even 
under ſuch circumſtances, or by withdraw- 
ing from them, a ſufficient knowledge of 
their every ethological obligation. But by 
not using this power, the next ſtep they 
| took 
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took undone them. Had they ſtopped 
here, and then retreated, all had been 
well. By accurately ſearching into and 
examining the conſiſtency of their views, 
and with-holding their affent to the motives 
of inducement which excited to an imma- 
ture decifion, which helonged, (as I have 
already obſerved) to the great and impor- 
tant office of mental liberty, and in which 
its excellencies are moſt conſpicuous ; they 
might Have refrained from proſecuting the 
defires conſecutive thereto, which were the 
rudiments of fin, and have ftill retained 
their integrity and felicity. 


By this method the accidental introduc- 
tion of evil among angels is fairly accounted 
for, and the Almighty exculpated from 
every charge that would make him the 


immediate and efficient cauſe thereof. As 


moral agents, he had not deſigned their 
perverſion, nor predetermined their fall. 
No mixture of evil in their nature, no in- 
vincible proclivity to error, no ſinful mo- 
tives to attract — it muſt be from 

themſelves 
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themſelves alone that they abode not in the 
truth, kept not their first estate, but freely 
left their own habitation, and by the abuſe 
of their unreſtrained powers brought on 
their wretchedneſs and miſery : which we 
have ſeen to be the cale, by permitting 
their judgment to ratify its illicit and un- 
due eſtimation, excite deſire, and move 
the will to the direction of its operative fa- 
culties, So that it may be ſaid of them, as 
Moſes ſaid of Jeſhurun, 1 hey have corrup- 
ted themsetves. Ar 


93 ——by their own ſuggeſtion fell, 
© Self-tempted, ſelf-depraved.”” 


An error in reaſoning if neglected or un- 
diſcovered is ſure to engender others; and 
thus error with them begat error, and led 
them into miſery. It proved as the break- 
ing forth of water, which enlargeth its 
ſtream and deftroys its banks ; for it over- 
whelmed their reaſon, and threw down 
the bounds of diſcretion and obedience. It 
brought darkneſs over the clarity of thei 


underſtanding, and then, as the ignis ſutuus 
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to the midnight traveller, it appeared with 
ſtiendly luſtre and promiſed them fafe gui- 
dance, but deceived and miſted them thro” 
forbidden paths, tothe pre ſtimptive ground 
on which they ventured. The effects 
therefore, of provoking the Lord tojealoufy - 
and ſtriving with their Maker they now 
jaſtly experience; being overthrown in 
their wickedneſs, and driven from the light 
of glory into the blacknefs of darknefs, 10 
be reſerved in everlafting chains umto the 
judgrrent ofthe great day. Their puniſh- 
ment ts not as yet complete, but they look 
for and dread it; and therefore, thoſe who 
were exceeding fierce with wild and con- 
flicting paſfiorrs, when coming out of the 
tombs inquired of the Son of God, if he 
was come ts torment them before the time. 
Their mifery and pain are now in propor- 
tion to the degrees of their perception and 
conſciouſneſs, which are heightened by the 
gnawing worm of reflection on the fulneſs 
of bliſs they have left, and the dreadful ap- 
prehenſion of increaſing torment. Under 
ſuch ſuperior ſenfibility of guilt, and where 

its 
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its duration is hopeleſs and without end, 
what intenſe anguiſh. of* ſpirit muſt they 
feel | But Oh! how great will their an- 
guiſh be, when the key of the bottomleſs 
pit is turned on them, and the ſmoke of 
their torment aſcendeth up for” ever and 
ever | 


The actions of rational beings ariſe from 
a conſcious or cuſtomary attention to the 
rules of duty, or the proſpect of ſome plea- 
ſure or advantage to be obtained. The de- 
gire of the latter with the desert of the for- 
mer, produced the tranſgreſſion of angels. 
Defire unreſtrained grew emulous of poſſeſ- 
ſion, and ſeizing on the reins mounted the 
chariot of reaſon, but like ambitious Phæ- 
ton, from being unable to govern was 
overturned, and ſat on fire the heavens and 
the earth. Not that we are to ſuppoſe, it 
was from the irreſiſtible impetuoſity of de- 
ſire, (though defire was the firſt thing 
which made them criminal,) nor from the 
prevalency of heated paſſions, or improper 
habits, that their underſtanding was led to 
judge 
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judge erroneouſly ; for theſe things were 
not antecedent to the judgment given, but 
followed as conſequents thereon. ' What 
the objed of their deſire and rebellion might 
be; what the deceitful quarry was at which 
they flew, whether independence, plea- 
ſure, pride, envy or the like; when, and 
how long after they were created it took 
m place; with their exact number, the dif- 
ie. WW ferent rank they held in heaven, and the 
degrees of power, knowledge and ſplendor 
e- chey have loft, &c. &c. I muſt leave to 
r- choſe ſapient heads to determine who are 
s. Neonverſant with utopian affairs, and whoſe 
{- Wriz-maters are often ſtretched ' with bold 
he Wand ſimilar conjectures. It is ſufficient for 
Iny purpoſe to have found them originally 
pure and happy, on the grounds of analogy, | 
reaſon, and ſcripture; with ability to have 
remained fo had they themſelves thought 
proper. The leaft tendency to deſires con- 
rary to their ſtate of ſubordination and the 
ules of duty, their reaſon ſhould have 
urbed, refiſted and condemned. They 
rere the alone property of God, tubject to 

his 


of rcaſon; it was wrong, unjuſt, and mo- 
rally evil. Hence their preſent ſtate ex- 
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his laws, and dependent on him ſop all they 
enjoyed; and therefore, to aſſume the right 
and dominion of themſelves, whatever their 
deſign might be, was to renounce his go- 
vernment, break the chain and order of 
nature, deſert their ſituation, and den 
themſelves to be what in reality they were, 
with. a. variety. of other obvious and impor- 
tant truths. connegted with heir being an 
ciroumſtances. A wiſh to be independent, 
if, practicable, was contrary. to their rea. 
ſonable nature, 2. e. a violation of the laws 


emplifles, nay, forcibly exinces the trutt 
of Solomon's aſſertion, That he who hath 
no rule over his-own ſpirit, is like a cii 
broken doww and without walls. The 
have perverted their way, before the Lord, 
They provoked hin to anger with their in 
Ventions ; and: the Hague brake in up 
them. 


The terms object and idea, as: well as tha 
& wews, with the general method that has 
been 
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been purſued, if changed for others that 
ſhould be thought more proper, and ano- 
ther firſt moving principle, inſtead of that 

of a falſe conception of their dependence, 
be ſubſtituted for the employment of the 
mind, the variation and addition of ſuch 
terms would not in the leaſt change the 
\ force and ſubſtance of the conclufion : as 
1 foregoing are the ſtamina of morality, 
ad compriſe all under general expreffions, 
being a kind of metaphyſical whole. The 
operation of the mind in its different ſtages, 
I from perception to the confaummation of its 
deciſton, with the caution that ſhould be 
obſerved in depending on the fidelity of any 
medium, might be here pointed out, were 
I writing alone on the ageney of the mind; 
which as I am not I Teave to others; and 
having noticed the firſt cauſe of evil in mo- 
ral conception, Sc. ſhall forbear enlarg- 
ing thereon, as the ſoundneſs thereof can- 
not depend on redundant expletives; and 
with the ſame alſo beg leave to eonelude 
MW this ſecond diviſion. | 
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CHAP. III. 9 

The original perfection of Man ;—the nature 
of his fall, and preſent situation. 0, 
"the Law as a covenant of works ;— 
Redemption by - faith in Christ ;—Of 
Love as a principle of obedience :—The 
' power of conscience the agreement of 
afferent dispensations ;—and the perpe- 
zuity and ust of the moral Law. 


| y \ HEN the Lord was pleaſed to form 


his defign of creating the ſyſtem of uni- 


yerſal nature, it was of his own good and 
gracious inclination, that he choſe from 


the immenſe varicty of things poſſible, to 


make ſuch creatures as ſhould be accoun- 
table to him for their conduct. He deter- 
mined their number and nature, with all 
the affections and circumſtances of their 
original being ; and therefore gave them 
ſuch powers and faculties, inclinations and 
diſpoſitions, paſſions, adjuncts, &c. as 
rendered them not independent of, but 
related to each other, and ſtrictly accoun- 

table 
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table to himſelf ſor the uſe they might 


make of them. In a word, the Lord for- 


med an universal whole : the harmony and 
welfare of which is beſt promoted by a2 


ſtrict conſormity to the rules of eternal 
order, i. e. the unchangeable laws of rea- 


ſon, or the nature of things; which are 


neceſſary to be obſerved ſor the advantage 
and preſervation of its dependent parts. 
We have juſt ſeen that a deviation there- 


from produced confuſion amongſt the in- 


habitants of heaven, and was the means of 
ſome heing expelled from glory. and co- 
vered with remorſe and endlets deſpair. 


The various orders and degrees of being 


in the intellectual world rendered it natu- 
ral and proper that there ſhould be a ſub- 
ordination among them, conſiſtent with: 
the inward and outward exerciſe of free- 
dom as oppoſed to the neceſſity of action. 


Now, we find in this ſubordination not 
only Angels, but Men, and that both have 
been guilty of breaking the divine laws. 


For though we have no explicit account 
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of laws being given to angels, we are aſſu- 
red by reaſon, that they were either infor. 
med of, or made capable of finding out 
every part and branch of their duty. It was 
unpothble for them, otherwiſe, to be guilty 
in the ſight of a juſt and merciful God; 
becauſe, where xo law ts revealed or 
eapable of being known, tbere is no trans- 
gression. Paul. As to man, the wiſeſt of 
his kind has given us a ſhort but well wrote 
epitome of his primeval ſtate and tranſ- 


greffion: Lo, this only have I found, that 


God made man upright; but they have 
Sought out many inventions. Sol. So im- 
portant we find this truth was, and is, that 
he calls upon us to attend to and particu- 
larty notice it; and uſes an exclufive ad- 
verb, to ſhew that his every other acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge however deep, extenſive 


or various, pleafing or uſeful, was not to 


be mentioned with the priſtine rectitude 
and aberrant conduct of man. We will 
therefore paſs on to confider his ure, 
State, and the divine conduct towards him. 

Man 
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Man when he came out of the hands of 
God was upright and perfect, and every 
way qualified to comply with the obligati- 
ons of the ſtate he was placed in: for, from 


him who is the Source of goodneſs and 


truth, nothing evil, unholy, or unjuſt can 


proceed, as we have already ſeen, He was 
created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs; 


after the image of him whoſe workmanſhip 
he was; and with the empire of freedom 


in himſelf, of which he was poſſeſſed, he 


was conſtituted alſo lord over all the earth; 
with the creatures that were therein. He 
excelled them in every reſpect, as being 


the offspring of divine council, and the 
laſt beſt work of God below; and being 


completely happy, was in his nature and 


dominion a lively reſemblance of the great: 


Creator. 


The Almighty in the formation of his 
works, paid a ſpecial regard not only to 
their intended ges and final end, but alſo 
to the means by which they were to be ſe- 
cared, Hence we find, when we take a 
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turn into the department of either mere 
matter, vegetation, ſenſation, or inſtinR, 
that their reſpective properties and laws 
are proportioned, as far as we underſtand 
them, to their individual and collective 
defign ; and that they are ſubject to neceſ. 
fity, or the rules and guidance of a power 
onginally implanted in them, from which 
they cannot err. But when we aſcend to 
reafon and intuition, ſuch is not the caſe: 
the ſubjects of these are favored with a 
principle of ſelt-gundance, and the free uſe 
of means ſuited to their reſpective ends; 
and are therefore capable of probation, mo- 
rality and religion, of which the others are 
not. Hence we ſhould confider man in 


his firſt eſtate not only 28 a creature, but 


as a reaſonable being, endued de fadto with 
ſuitable affections, the means of know- 
ledge, and eclectic liberty ; whereby he 
was enabled to ſerve his Maker, and ob- 
ferve or refrain ſrom thofe things which 


concerned the ſtate of trial in which he was 


then placed. The firſt law given to him 


in a poſitive way, that we are informed ol, 


Was 
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was the prohibition of God touching the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, with 
the penalty of death annexed to its trant- 
greſſion; but undoubtedly, there were 
other laws to which he was alto to be ſub- 
ject, the knowledge of which was impar- 
ted to him, or naturally aroſe to his view 
from conſidering his own ftate, with the 
relation he ſtood in to God, the creatures 
around him, and his poſterity, Now, in 
this precept there was nothing unreafona- 
dle; as our firft parents were circamftan- 
ced, it was highly proper that fomething 
of this kind, which they were able to com- 
ply with, ſhould be enjomed for their ob- 
ſervance, and ſurely there could not be a 
leſs reſtriction than a fingle tree. God was 
their Creator and Governor, and theretore 
had a reaſonable right to enact ſuch laws 
as he knew were juft and proper ; and they 
allo had a reaſonable right to obey. But, 
alas! we find | they failed 1n this particular, 


and gave way to temptatians they were able 


to reſiſt. They hearkened more to the be- 
guiling „ of the tempter and their 


* own 
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own ſenſitive appetite, than to the pro- 
miſe or menace of the Lord; and in par- 
taking of the forbidden fruit broke through 
the divine laws, threw off their ſpotleſs 
robes of mnocence, and rebelled againſt his 
mild and juſt authority. In it they were 
guilty of ingratitude, pride, folly, and 
infidelity. Reaſon was overcome by deſire, 
and allegiance fell a victim to ambition, 
Here then, as it reſpects man, was the 
breaking out of Moral Evil, which has 
ſince deluged the world—the opening of 
the fatal preſent of the accompliſhed and 
feigned Pandora—the kindling of that 
ſpark which, to uſe the language of St: 
James touching the evils of the tongue, has 


ſet on fire the courſe of nature. Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth ! 


The love of good in general was interwo- 
ven in the nature of Man. This natural 


love, in them, ſuhmitted to the dictates of 


Sense ; for inſtead of confidering what they 
were with their rational obligations, and 
what they were about to do with its threat- 

ened 


ene 
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ened conſequences, they fuffered their 
Judgment to be blinded by the growing love 
old ſenfitive but miſtaken pleaſure, which 
was an act of coneupiſeence, and the ground 
of evil in general. The fruit of the tree 
appeared good for food, pleaſant to the 
eyes, and deſirable to make one wiſe. 
Hence they faw, or thought they faw, what 
was ſufficient to determine them to the ri ſk 
of rational good, and the purſuit of appa- 
rent and fenſible advantage. From appro- 
bation fprang defire which corrupted the 
mind, Paſſion betrayed ifs maſter, and 
t aſſumed his appearance and authority. It 
t. liſted the flood-gates of fin, and left in the 
1s I turbid ftreams of calamity and woe. It is 
1, ſaid, Man called death ta him, and pulled 
destruction upon himself with the work of his 
[own bands. The affair of Sampton at Gaza, 
- © alter loſing his fight by betraying himſelf 
al through his affection for woman into the 
of © bands of his enemies, when he bowed him- 
y bel plucked away the pillars of the ſtately 
d N temple of the philiſtnes, and buried him- 
t- ſelf and thouſands of the people in its ruins; 
d | . _ _ affords 


ged! O Lord, righteouſneſs belongeth 


R 
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affords but a faint idea of the complicated Eo! 


and and laſting ruin, that Adam by fin Waw 


brought upon himſelf and poſterity. And Whe 
though the threatened puniſhment, in its Ntot 
full extent, is mercifully poſtponed by the ing 
interpoſition of divine grace in the perſon War: 
af the Redeemer, who in a qualified ſenſe, We 
is the repairer of the breach, and the resto- It 
rer of paths to dwell in; yet, we have daily In 
and - convincing proofs within and around re 
us of its awful and gradual accompliſhment, he 
in the lamentable effects of fin and the uni- ol 
verſal reign of death, which can be ac- Nn 
counted for only upon the fall of man. ſri 
Mournful reverſe of what he was before! 


How greatly fallen! How is the gold be- Non 


come dim ! how is the moſt fine gold chan- 


unto thee, hut unto us and our fathers con- 
fuſion of face, becauſe we have ſinned 
againſt thee. 


The operation of the minds of our inge- ſex 
nerated Parents during this fatal tranſaction, Ber: 


which was not only the tranſgreſſion of a I pt 


poſitive 
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poſitive command, but of various other 
laws and truths to which it became them to 
ze ſubject, may be explained by adverting 
to the principlesalready laid down concern- 
he Wing unreſtrained agency, with the particu- 
on Wars pointed out in chapter the ſecond of 
ſe, ihe intellectual operation of Angels; for 
10-Eit is probable the properties of the mind 
ily Wn both, however they may differ in degree, 
ad Wire ſomewhat fimilar. Theſe, united with 
nt, he deceptive power of Satan, will eafily 
1i- Wolve the cause of their anomalous conduct: 
c-MWand with the influence of ſuch motives as 
in, Nariſe from a variation of circumſtances, and 
e | ihe acceſſionor alteration conſequent there- 
be- Won, without any other modification what- 
n- ever, would untold the method and explain 
ech the cause of every moral error. By this 
on- means, the conduct of the Lord is fully 
ed cleared, and the evil of the creatures act 

chargeable only on himſelf. What the 

conſequences of the fall are in their full 
ge- Jextent, how, and in what degree the pow- 
on, ers of the human mind are abridged, de- 
fa praved, and affected thereby, with the 
ive exact 
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exact alteration and preſent influence 0 


material cireumſtances, I am not concern 
to examine as being beſide my purpose; 
which is to ſhew, that Moral Evil proceed | 
alone from the conſcious liberlyof intelligent . 
creatures to act or not to act as they them. 
ſelves think proper; and that man both | 
| before and since the fall is a forensic being. 
and his conduct the ſubject on judicul 


cognizance. 

To be convineed of the certain 
truth of original depravity and its mournful 
eonſequences, we have only to open out 
eyes and attentively peruſe the volume df 
our own hearts, the tranſa tions of human 
life, natural hiſtory, or the facred ſorip- 
tures ; and we ſhall find, they each beat 
the ſame teſtimony, and coneur to extort 
conviction from and ſatisfy even the cau- 
tious and incredulous nind of their unwel- 
come reality, by an abundance of fenfible, 
intruſive, and mid-day proofs. The ma- 

lignity of fin diſcovers itſelf to us by its 
\ ng effects, What a train of evils has 
attended 
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attended its cbmmiſfion! Turn which way 
we will ruin and thiſtty meet our dejected 
ſight, and prefent tflemſelves to confidera- 
ton. The world itſelf, in its preſent ſtate, 
is the ſad monument of wilfal diſobediente; 
and in its deep and legibie infer ption, which 
is graven as with the point of a diamond, 
we may reatl its extrbtns * and equitable 
curſe. 


God as moral governor of the world could 
not but be offended with the ptrant con- 
duct of his features, as being oppoſed to 
the Holy rectitudeè of his nature, and the 
goodriefs of his provitlence; the authority 
of his laws, and the ſanctions by which 
they were gtatdetl ; the veracity of his 
tfath, and the glory bf his attributes; the 
harmony of natute, ant the welfare of the 
world. To maintain which, it became 
him from his lepiflative and ſovereign dig- 
nity, to exerciſe his inſulted ſustite in the 
demand of fatisfactioi, or the puniſhment 
of the guilty: which has been done by the 
wſplay of his utter averſion to all fin, and 


H withal, 
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withal, the lenity natural to vis g£004- 


neſs. The expulſion of Satan and his 


faulty colleagues from heaven, with the re- 


demption of mankind by the death and 
merits of Chriſt, and their free acceptance 


on the mild and gracious conditions of the 


new covenant, are a united, awful, and 


bright manifeſtation of this. Herein we 


may behold the geodness' and Severity of 
God. 


The Law as a covenant of works, once 
broken is rigorous in its demand. Its lan- 
guage is, the Soul that sinneth it shall die. 
It calls for the life of the aggreſſor. I 
admits of no excuse; it provides no remedy. 
Hence, we have reaſon to admire the un- 
ſearchable riches of Divine Love in provi- 
dinga Redeemer forus, and gratefully adore 
him for his kind interpoſition in the behalf 
of man. By this ſeed of the woman, this 
ſacrificial and atoning lamb, who was vir- 
tually ſlain in the divine council, and ver- 
bally promiſed immediately after the fall, 
mankind are delivercd from the guilt and 

thraldom 
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thraldom of original ſin, ſrom the curſe of 
the law, and from the law as a covenant 
of works ; which from that time neither 
our fathers nor we have been able to bear. 
By him the forfeited empire of rational 
liberty is in a meaſure reſtored, and human 
nature, through the aſſiſtance of grace, 
made morally capable of the obligations 
of chriſtianity. By him has been publiſhed 
to a ſinful world univerſal indemnity on the 
mildeſt terms. The repentance of ſinners, 
had they been able to grieve ſor their er- 
rors and loſs like fabled Niobe, could not 
have entitled: them to pardon ;. much leſs 
hare reſtored them to the plenary favor of 
God here and hereafter. Being guilty, 
there was a moral neceſſity for ſatisſac- 
tion; either in their legal puniſhment, 
which to ſuſpend or remit in the loweſt de- 
gree was an act of undeſerved kindneſs, 
or in the way and manner that God in his 
gracious deſigns of mercy was pleaſed to 
freely deviſe and accept. The death of 
Chriſt, in which he ſuffered in our place 
what we only as finners could deſerve, and 
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in which, as being of divine appointment, 


the virtue and efficacy of his atonement 


lay, was the reſult of goodneſs, wiſdom, 
and . expediency; and no douht, the 
moſt proper and effectual to attain ju 
deſired end. He did nat ſuffer as actual 


guilty of fin, nor are we made actually 


and legally righteous by the poſitive im- 
putation of his immaculate righteouſneſs; 
which if we were, would ſuperſede the 
neceſſity. of converſion and perſonal holi- 
neſs, and diſcharge vs from all our mal 


obligations as creatures and ſuhjects. It 


would extenuate the freedom, riches, and 
glory of divine grace; and render us 
manifeſtations but mere acts of juſtice, 
Chriſt was not ſo much our ſubſtitute as 
mediator. The propitiation for fin by his 


ſacrificial and penal sfferings, between 


which and our deſert there was no 1cla- 
tion, but what for his ſake aroſe from 
the free grace and infinite mercy of God, 
as promiſed and defigued, delivers us by 
repentance, actual faith, and converſion, 
as the conditions of the new covenant, of 


which 


rela- 
from 


ſion, 


hich 


89 
which we are made capable by the teach- 
ings and aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, from 
the guilt and puniſhment of paſt offences; 
and 18 the ground of our being accepted by 
God as juſt and righteous. By him the 
uplifted arm of juſtice, was ' barred ; and 
the flaming ſword of the watchful cheru- 
bim removed, which guarded the way to 
the tree of life. So that we are redeemed 
de jure, i. e. in a judicial view from the 
demerit of fin, and the-rigour of the law; 
becauſe Chriſt ſuffered with that deſign, 
and to ſecure our preſent and final falva- 
tion upon the terms of the Goſpel. Yet 
his merit, however valuable, would have 
been of no avail to our reconciliation, had 
not the kindneſs of the ſovereign Legiſlator 
inclined him to admit and accept of 1t as 
a full and ſufficient atonement, But we 
are only actually juſtified and redeemed, 
and poſſeſs a real inward aſſurance thereof, 
on yielding to the power of divine grace, 
and complying with the conditions upon 
which this indemnity and ſalvation are 
offered. 4 
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We are not under the law as our firſt 
parents were, nor under it as a preceptive 
diſpenſation of bondage and terror, if we 
have believed with the heart unto righte- 
duſneſs; but under the merciful difpenta- 
tion of goſpel grace, which affords us the 
aids of the fpirit of holinefs. If we are 
ted by this ſpirit and have received the 


adoption of ſors, we are delivered from 
the eurſe and condemnation of the law, 
which gendereth to bondage and to death 


and being made free from the guilt of fin, 
we ſerve in newneſs of ſpirit, and the righ- 
teouſnefs bf the law; throtigh faith in the 
Redeemer, is fulfilled in us. Faith is the 
leading condition of prefent and final ac- 
eeptatice ; and as it receives and unites us 
to Chriſt who is the true vine, the end of 
the law, and the ſtim of the goſpel, is im- 
puted for, or inftead of legal and perſonal 
rigteouſneſs. By grace we are ſaved from 
firſt to laſt, through ſimple and active 
faith, which purifieth the heart, and i 


productive of and works by love to God 
and man; and thereby, becomes a savmy 


principle 
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principle of univerſal bolvress. As it freely 
apprehends Chrift in juſtification, and is 
therefore, the mewns of the renewed life 
ſo by continuing to believe, it as as a 
principle of aſſimilation, and renders the 
imperfect ſervices of the humble behever 
acceptable. The graces which enlighten, 
quicken, and enable us to believe, and by 
which we live, walk; and act as the free 


the reign of fin and the carnal mind, with 
a holy ſuperiority over them, are founded 
on, and derived through Chriſt z and there- 
fore, in their implantation and growth, 
excreiſe, enjoyment, and reward, that is 
from the firſt dawn of conviction to their 
conſummation in glory, they are ſtrictly, 
and properly ſpeaking, the free and un - 
merited g;f/s of God. Merit in man and 


juſtification by works, as available with 


him to reconciliation, are wholly exclu- 
ded. But the inward and outward frees 
of the ſpirit, may, and muſt be admitted 
both here and hereafter, as ſatisſactory 
evidences of the new birth, and a religious 

| life. 


ſervants of righteeuſnels, in oppoſition to 
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life. Good works then as they proceed 


from grace, and are allowed the honor of 
being ſuch by God himſelf, ought not to 


be injuriouſly derided, nor branded with 


the opprobrious epithet of legality. Theſe 
nevet did, nor ever will detract from the 
glories of Chriſt, or leſſen the merits of his 
grace. How ſhould they diſpute the palm 
of victory with him, when they bear not 
the root, but his grace as the root beareth 
them? They are the uſeful and pleaſing 
ornaments of a holy and {ſpiritual temple, 
which God is erecting by his ſpirit for a 
laſting habitation. And as he laid the 
ſoundation in boundleſs grace, fo will he 
bring forth the top ſtone thereof with tri- 
umphal ſhoutings of the ſame. . Where b 
human boaſting then? It is for ever ex- 
cluded. 


It is written, and therefore, I may de- 
clare the decree which no one can reverle 
or turn aſide, for the mouth of the Lord 
hath ſpoken it; and his covenant he will 
not break, nor alter the thing that 1s gone 

out 
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cd out of his lips. VeriLY, verity, I 64x 
r of uxnTO THEE, EXO A MAN BE BORN 


t to A Aix, HE CANNOT SIR THE KING BOM 


or Gon. Salvation is freely offered, Wher 
ſoover eameth o him, in ſaith, he will in 
no wile caſt owt, The gates of merey are 
thrown open, and if we will not enter in. 
how can we eſeape either {pirityal death r 
eternal ruin? If we believe, we ſhall enter 
inta liſe. Let us thereſors be thanbful 
that we are nt exgluded. from hape, and 
ſhut up in unbelief and blagk deſpaf. We 
are called to glary and virtue, and invited 
by Chriſt himſelf, to enter into e purcha« 
ſed poſſeſſion. Faith points the way, and 
hope and love cheerfully ſupply the means. 


w; and love one another, for love is the 
ſulfilling of the lw. This divine prinei- 
ple when inſuſed mta the renewed heart 


y de- ¶ actuates the man, and becomes the foul 


verlc Wof his foul, and the ſpring of his actions. 
Lord lt (weetly inclines to the performance of 
what is right, and is ſuperior to the re- 
gone ¶ ſtraints of moral precepts, being a law unto 

| itlelf, 


We ſhould lore him becanſe he fiuſt loved 
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itſelf. The obedience of love is not ſervi. 
tude but freedom. It lays the foundation 
of every juſt, worthy, and religious action, 
It eorrects and regulates the natural bent 
of the will, and informs and aſſiſts the 
weakneſs and inſufftciency of our abridged 
liberty and depraved underſtanding. It 
turns the heart and its affections from the 
world and time, 'to heaven and eternity; 
and enables the believing ſoul, to live as 
in the ſuburhs of the celeſtial city. It isa 
principle of holy attraction, which all de- 
rive with light and heat, from the bright 


beams of the ſun and centre of the intellec-: 


tual ſyſtem, who orderly revolve in their 
appointed and reſpective diſtances around 
him. It unites virtue with piety, and mo- 
rality with religion ; and ſupplies the for- 
mer, with all the powerful motives and 
advantages of the latter. By it, virtue 
herſelf becomes. evangelical, and is carried 


to her utmoſt height; while the propriety 


of moral action and the duties reſulting 


from. the truth and relation of things, are 
evidently attended to in the cheerful obe- 
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dience of love. It is the key ſtone, and 
ſupport, of morality's admired arch. 
Without it, the pillars of virtue yield. be- 
neath the preſſure of her ſtately edifice. 
How uſeful then, and deſirable alfo, is this 
principle of goſpel morality ! It animates 
its poſſeſſois, and crowns them with felici- 
ty. It ſheds its benign rays over the dark 
chaos of the fallen mind, and irradiates 
the gloom of individual and ſocial life, 
t in ſome meaſure gives reality to a golden 
age, and diſtributes its happy effects oa all 
around. Wherever it is found to reign, no 
needful grace will be wanting; ſo that 
with propriety it may be ſaid, mercy and 
truth are met together ; righteousness and 
peace have embraced each other. But, to 
dropthe conſideration of this amiable grace, 
on which I had no deſign to ſpeak ſo 
largely, and return to my ſubject. 


Moral Evil is of a perſonal nature, and 
in the eye of the law, has an immutable 
relation to thoſe guilty of its commiſſion, 
who are alone liable to the judicial penalties 
conſequent 
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donfeqtitht thereon. It is attended with 
perſohal guilt and perſonal defert of pun- 
iffment, by which the offehtder becomes 
legally ohnoxibus to death. The foul that 
ſirmeth; it ſhall die. The ſbtt ſhall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither ſhall 
the father bear the inftuity bf the ſon. The 
Evtd diſclaims the proverb, which indi. 
realy charged him with being eruel and 
unjuſt concerning the land of Iſrael, ſaying, 
The fathers baut eaten Sour grapes, and 
the children's tteth are tt dn edge. A 
1 live, $alth the Lond Gov,—all ou 
are mite, as the soul of the father, « 
alss the sou of the ton is mine rv 
one Shall tie for his own inignity. Sin- 
ful individuals all bear their own gullt; 
ſhall be expofed to temporal judgtnent 
here, and being finally impenitent ſhall 
find the reward of their wickedneſs to be 
upon them hereaſter. This is equally true 
touching we who now live, as of forittr 
generations that are paſſed away, The 
equity and ſettled rules of his procedure 
afe for ever the fame. PRighizousness and 
| judgment 


with 
jun- 
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ery are the habitation of his = 


In order to deter mankind from running 
mto ſin and incurring its threatened pun- 
iſnment, the Lord has graciouſly afforded 
the world different editions of the Laws of 
his moral government, which may be con- 
ſidered as the revealed principles of moral 
duty, Part of them are written on the 
heart, and - conſtitute conscience,—the law 
of the mind. For when the Gentiles which 
have not the law, do by nature (as aſſiſt- 
ed by grace) the things contained in the 
law, these having not the law, are a law 
unto themsetves ; which shew the work of 
the law written in their hearts. Paul. 
Conſcience is founded on a sensibility of 
duty, and independent of education, is 
furniſhed with notions of right and wrong. 
t is an eſſential attendant of rational nature, 
being the reaſonable determination of what 
ought or ought not to be done. Where 


the written law is wanting, it becomes in 

ſuch caſes, the voice and law of God and 

bis deputy governor in the heart of man. 
I It 
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It is true the mind is blinded by reaſon «f 
fin, prejudice, and impure perfections; 
and theliberty, with the ſenſible ſuperiority 
he had over his bodily actions, thoughts 
and deſires, enfeebled. by natural corrup- 
tion and habitual vice; but the powers of 
theſe are in ſome meaſure reſtored, by that 
univerſal light and preventing grace which 
viſit all in a free and ſovereign way. With- 
aut these, what is natural conſaience } 
It has neither a warning voice, nor reaſon- 
able authority. Its totally dark and evil, 
It is feared as with a hot iron, and filled 
with the works of death ;—it is morally 
dead. Thus it was with Adam, and man- 
kind in him, when the Spirit oſ the Lord 
took its departure; before he was reviſited 
with the light of grace, the happy fore- 
runner of future redemption. And thus 
it is with thoſe in whom the. inſulted. Spi- 
Tit has given over ſtriving, who are fallen 
into total apoſtacy, being twice dead and 
pluckedup as by the root. JF zbe light that 
is in thee be derkness, how great is that 
darkness ! But this is a ſtate, which thro' 
the 


the riches of divine goodneſs, forhearance, 
and lotig ſuffering is ſeldom known. NHuvr 
I any plensure at all that the wicket 
hon dis ! 4#ith the Tord Gb: and not 
that de Should return from RIS ways and 
hve Every thought and motion of the 


mind in thoſe who are not morally dead, 
proceed from either yielding to, or recisr- 
in the operations and light of grace du- 
ning the day of their viſitation. The for- 
mer is of God, the latter of themſelves. 
By nature they are the willing flaves of far; 
and are only free to righteouſneſs as they 
eppoſe- not, but avail themſelves of the 
affiſtance of grace. Nature ſtrives to re- 
tain its dominion, and gives way relue- 
tantly to grace. Conſcience, aſſiſtec 
thereby; ehecks the inclination of our 
depraved will, and prevents it from being 
hurried down the rapid ſtream of corrupt 
nature, into the vortex oſ ruin. Whatever 
then ariſes from conſcience, or mingks 
itſelf with our thoughts, words, or actions, 
that has a tendency to oppoſe and leſſen 
the reign of fin, makes us debtors to grave. 

I 2 Conscience, 


Conscience, originally, was the /ight of 

nature, and the law of reason. It was the 
ſtandard of natural religion. The reign of 
nature, was then the reign of God. And 
as its light and power which it loſt by the 
fall, are in a meaſure reſtored to the hu- 
man mind, they are frequently, but im- 
properly ſpoken of in a natural view, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the written word of God, 
and the advantages of goſpel grace. But 
his natural, verbal, and written laws, agree 
to promote the ſame deſign, though atten- 
ded with evidences that differ in kind and 
degree. To the light of conſcience, there- 
fore, he has added a more clear and ex- 

plicit revelation of our duty, in the decla- 
rations of his word. The Moſaic Rituals, 
in their appointment of rites and ceremo- 

nies, were poſitive and arbitrary. Their 
canons of purification, expiation, c. 

which were made neceſſary obligations of 
that diſpenſation, were 1n reality, different 

to the general doctrine of the Jewiſh law. 
Theſe as terms of acceptance, and as con- 

ſtituting a government between God and 

man, 
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man, are no longer neceſſary; being in 
ect, fuperſeded by the goſpel. But the 
moral law is always the ſume, being foun- 
ded on the nature and relation of things. 
The two tables of teſtimony, written with 
the finger of God, and given unto Moſes 
in the mount, contained its concentrated 
effence. Its doctrines are of indiſpenſable 
and perpetual obligation, and have been 
gradually opened and explained by the 

ſacred writers, to the advent of Chriſt. He 

came not to deſtroy the moral law, but to- 
fulfil and enforce it. Not to flacken its 
demands and diffolve its obligations, but 
explain them in connexion with the doc-. 
trines of grace. Theſe, by increaſing our 
knowledge and ability, add to our obliga- 
tions; which may increaſe in futurity as 
the others are advanced. Many of its 
branches may be too refined for our pre- 
ſent ſtate, and above our underſtanding, 
and practice here ; nevertheleſs, we may 
be certain the whole in their deſign and 
obſervance, muſt have reſpect to indivi- 


13 dual 
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dual and common happineſs. It is here, 
Nature, Reaſon, and Religion meet. 


The Almighty, both before and fince 


the fall, has always addreſſed himſelf to 


man, as to a rational being, capable of 
attending to his directions. This was the 
caſe, when he ſpoke to Adam and his ſons, 
and to others before the flood : to Noah, 
Abraham, and his ſeed : to Moſes, the 
Judges, the Prophets, &c. As well as to 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and to the world 
by all. At theſe ſundry times, and in di- 
vers manners, he unfolded*his v to man- 
kind, and clearly informed them what he 
required them to do. And ſurely thoſe 
different diſpenſations, afforded in much 
mercy to inform us of the diſeaſe of our 
dark and impaired nature, which experi- 
ence corroborates, as alſo of the appointed 
method, whereby we may obtain without 
money or price a free and eaſy cure, can- 


not poſſibly have left us in a worte ſtate, 


than Adam himſelf was in when he vas 


driven out of Eden. The whole volume 
of 
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of inſpiration addreſſes itſelf to the reaſon 
of man. The Lord therein, has laid be- 
fore us, ſuch motives and inducements as 
are eaſily underſtood, and enforced the 
performance of his will with the moſt pow- 
erſul perſuaſions. However, he uſes no 
natural efficiency, force, or impulſion to 
effect, what he commands; but direction 
and counſel, reaſon and exhortation, pro- 
miſes and threatenings. He ftrives with 
us as with reaſonable beings. He perſuades 
and invites us. He allures us by love, or 
awes us by terror. He ſeeks our happineſs, 
but allows our doom. 3 


All finite reaſonable beings have certain 
rules to conform to: and as He who made 
them knows beſt what they are able to per- 
form, his Laws whether natural, arbitrary, 
or ſupernatural, reſpecting belief or action, 
which compriſe their whole duty, are ac- 
commodated thereto, and require only a 
reasonable Service. The laws of intellec- 
tual Nature are not, nor cannot, be re- 
verſed by thoſe of Revelation. The latter, 

by 
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by reaſon of ſin, become uſeful to and per- 
fective of the knowledge of the former, 
The religion of nature, is the belief and 
practice of truth. Truth is eternal. To 
behave according to the nature and reality 
of things, is to treat and uſe them as what 
in truth they are, and not to violate them 
either directly or indirectly in any one reſ- 
pect. This is to purſue right ends, by right 
means; this is the high road to happineſs; 
this is perfect virtue. As this was at firſt 
the deſignation of man, ſo it ſtill continues 


to be; and to promote it, the laws of Re- 


velation accord with thofe of Nature. The 
both proceed from him, who is always in 
one mind, and with whom there is no 
ſhadow of change. They partake in a 
ſenſe of his immutability. This progreſ- 
five and uniform conſent, is obſervable, 
not only in all his /aws, but in the doctfrines 
of Revelation itſelf. There is a perfect 


agreement here alſo. The firſt dawn of 


mercy after the fall, was in its nature the 
ſame, and proceeded from the ſame ſource, 
as thoſe noon-tide beams which create a 

goſpel 
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goſpel day. The promiſe then made, let 
the departure from paradiſe be either real 
or an allegory, was the publication of re- 
turning joy. It was the gofpel in its in- 
fancy. The aurora of ſuture bliſs: the 
morning of redemption. It lifted the veil 
to the eye of hope, and ſhed a faint and 


diſtant light over the moral gloom of the 
human mind. The doctrine of redemp- 


tion and thoſe connected with it, were the 
fame then, as they were afterward under 
the Jewiſh law; and the ſame then, as 


they are now under the goſpel. The differ- 
ent diſpenſations have contributed only to 
throw additional light on the ſame 


truths. Their connexion, and progreſs, 
have been uniform and gradual. What is 


goſpel under the preſent, was goſpel under 


all. The ſame line of mercy is | diſcovera- 
ble throughout, 


ls the avenl and jewiſh Jaw then againſt 
the promises of God? God forbid. It is 


no diſhonor to ſay, he cannot act incon- 


ſiſtent w ith himſelf, His deſigns are uni- 
form. 
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form. The written law whs added to rel. 


train from, and diſcover ſms to con- 
vince and condemn tranſgreſſors; and to 
be ſubſervient to the covenant of grace. 
To be a fehoolmaſter to teach us the nature 
and defert of fin, under which the ſcrip- 


tures eonclude all; the folly and danger 


of ſtriving to recover the forfeited favor of 
God by keeping its broker precepts, and 
by a legal and perſonal righteouſneſs to 
merit and obtain, independent of divine 
grace, eternal life ; but above all to dire# 
ang lead ns to Chriſt, who is the end of 


the law for righteouſneſs, to every humble 


believer. The law ſhews the want of par- 
don, righteouſneſs, and liſe; but cannet 
confer them. It may purſue us, as the 
avenger of blood to the eity of reſuge, but 
its power to condemn and puniſh is loft, 


when we become the children 1 ofGodby faith 


in Chriſt Jeſus. This is juſtification by faith. 
By this we obtain the righteouſneſs held 
ont in the promiſes to faith, which it be- 
lieves on and receives. This faith is a ſa- 
ving and actual — of ſpiritual liſe, 


which 
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which we muſt firſt receive, before we 
can prove that we hve and walk in the 
Spirit. It is a fatth which worke7h by love. 
Here, we are conſtrained to recur again 
to thelaw, which after bringing us toChriſt, 
though 1t ceaſes to be the miniſtration of 
death and condemnation, is not to be diſ- 
miſſed and thrown afide as uſeleſs. Atten- 
tion to the law, cannot merit the divine 
favor, nor will it help us to legal holineſs 
in our own ſtrength, or thereby to claim 
eternal life as our juſt reward; neverthe- 
less, it is to be conſidered ſerviceable as a 
> Wl rule of judgment, and a guide of life. The 
believer though called unto liberty, and 
made the Lord's freeman, is not without 
law to God, but under the law to Chrift. 
The moral law has ſtill its uſe, and the 
obligations of the goſpel are binding. The 
law is goſpelized in the precepts of chriſ- 
tianity, which may be properly called the 
law of the goſpel. Chriſtianity itſelf is cal- 
2- led a law. The royal law,—the law of 
a- | Chriſt, — the law of faith, —the law of the 
e, mind, —the law of righteouſneſs, the law 
2h of 


of the Spirit of life, the perfect law of 


liberty, &c. The law and the goſpel 


muſt be taken together, according to the 
terms on which mercy is conditionally 
ſhewn to mankind, otherwiſe thefixed plan 
and method of ſalvation are conſiderably 
injured. The-law is good, if a man ule 
it lawfully. _ 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Human testimonies in favor of moral agency; 
—the use and abuse of the Passions — 
Objecions drawn from reason to the 
existence and consequences of Moral Evil 
Stated, aud answered ;—with remarks 

on the nature aud influence of Divine 
Poresight. 


Tu E numerous teſtimonies which might 


be brought from heathen and chriſtian 
writers to prove man a ſubje& capable of 
virtue, and conſequently a moral agent, 


amenable to law and anſwerable for his 


conduct, according to the diſpenſation he 
is ſavored with, would be to heap up, and 
recount evidences without end. Hirtue 18 
irue ſelf intereſt, purſued by right means; 
and is productive of real happineſs ; the 
love of which is coeval with our being and 
inſeparable from our exiſtence, being our 
firſt wiſh, and laſt end. It has been ſo 


in every ſtage of the world, and therefore, 
muſt be the Sum, bonum of man. The 
+ py K precepts 
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precepts of thoſe, unacquainted with the 
lively oracles of truth, being, however 
imperfect in their recommendation of vir. 
tue, the teachings of conſcientious reaſon, 
prove there is implanted in the human 
mind a knowledge of what 1s juſt and right, 
That a deviation from this moral fenſe,— 
this reafonable and inſtinctive morality, 
is contrary to the voice of nature, of rea- 
ſon, and of God. Pythagoras, the head 
of the Italie ſe, taught his diſciples, that 
virtue conſtituted human perfection, and 
that reaſon was the beſt guide and inftruc- 
tor. Epicurus, that virtue was happineſs, 
puilt on the tranquility of the paſſions. 
Socrates, that the ſtudy of ourſelves, and 
the ſcience of managing liſe with wiſdom, 
conducted to virtue. Plato, that virtue 
was deſirable ſor itſelf, and that by it we 
grew into a reſemblance of the Deity. 
Ariſtotle, that virtue is a habit founded on 
choice, And the Cynics who contemned 
'almoſt every thing beſide, with the incon- 
fiſtent Stoics who affirmed all crimes to 
be equal, ſought happineſs in virtue, and 

conſidered 
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conſidered it to be the perfection of life.. 
In ſhort, it would be tedious, to both you 
and me, to enumerate the acknowledg- 
ments of the Ethnics only, to prove virtue 
ariſes from choice, and from it, that man 
is a moral agent; which the. writings of 
Epictetus, the Offices of Tully, and the 
Ethics of Leneca alone ſufficiently deter- 
mine. 


When we conſider man in reference to 
moral obligations, it is proper to conceive 
of him as the ſubje&t not only of under- 
ſtanding, liberty, will; memory; &c. and 
of ſuch paſſions and affections as form 
with them the conſtitution of the mind, 
but alſo, of ſuch inclinations and diſpoſi- 
tions as are founded in the nature and ariſe 
from the temperament of the body and 
ſtate of the animal fluids. When these are 
kept in ſubjection to those, reaſon and 
knowledge keep their proper place, and 
man ſo far, performs the dictates and com- 
plies with the natural rules of order. This 
is the caſe in his attention to the cardinal 

WW 
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and other virtues, which entitles him to 
the high character of rationality. Who- 
foever attends to his depraved paſſions and 


purſuits, his groſs and carnal inclinations, 


in a baſe unmanly ſubmittal to their direc- 


tion, and neglects the conſideration of what 


18 virtue and vice, forfeits this diſtinguiſhed 
character, and deſerts the order of his 
ſpecies. To diſregard the laws of human 
nature, 1s to do violence to reaſon. When 


the paſſions are ſuffered to diate and 


control, the beaſt runs away with the man. 


The Centaur is no longer fabulous. It is 
realized by vice. The 7#ign of the paſſi- 
ons is direct tyranny, and founded in 
uſurpation ;—it is treaſon againſt the well 
being of man. Their uncontrolled jude- 
ment produces a double birth. The fruit 
of their licentiousamours are the well known 
twins, sin and woe. The hand of the lat- 
ter always takes hold of the heel of the 
former, They are found wherever the 
paſſions purſue pleaſure by forbidden 
means; whenever they ſtray, or run wild 


I would 
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I would not by theſe reflections be un- 
derſtood to inſinuate, that the passions of 


men are to be mortihed by aſcetic auſterity, . 


lulled into abſolute reſt, or deſtroyed by 


a ſtoical apathy ; or that their exerciſe - 
cannot but be injurious to them, as Zeno 
and his followers wrongly imagined. On 


the contrary, .when -regulated aright and 
under the guidance of true reaſon they 
change their character ; and men are de- 


ſigned accordingly temperate, chaſte, pru- 


dent, charitable, and the like. They are 
of the greateſt uſe to produce and ſupport 


moral action, in the diſcharge of our per- 


ſet and imperfect obligations. Without 
thetr exerciſe we could not attend to ar 
engage in the duties which we owe to God, 
our fellow creatures, and ourſelves ; which 


are the three main branches of morality : 


nor indeed, to any of their numerous ra- 


mifications. It is only when they are in- 


dulged to excels, or turned into a wrong 


channel, that they become hurtful in any 


degree. The pathions and diſpoſitions, as 
well as the intellectual perfections that 
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man is endued with, are all abſtraQtedl 
confidered, and as it reſpects their inten- 
died uſe, not only free from evil, but really 
good; and ſuited to purſae, attain, and 
enjoy true happineſs. They are good, be- 
cauſe commenſurate to their reſpeche 
purpoſes and deſigns, and the beft poſſible 
to accompliſh their intended ends. They 

are admirably adapted, when regulated by 
grace and under proper direction, to anſwer 
all the purpoſes of life, whether human 
Tocial—or divine. What kind of creatures 
ſhould we be, if ftripped of theſe uſeſul 
commotions of the ſoul ? The paſſions 
Are awakened, moved, and named from 
the manner in which the mind conſiders 
and acts towards things as right or wrong, 
hateful or amiable, and ſo on. Hence 
their uſe in morality. Morality itſelf is but 
reaſon in action. Reaſon in action, im- 

plies the reaſonable uſe of the paſſions ; 
and that not only in the limited ſenſe of 
morality as confined to either ſocial or ſe- 
cular concerns, but as it extends herſelf to 


and embraces all the obligations in which 
we 


ve 
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we att as free agents. Hence their uſe alfo 


in religion. Nay, what is either natural 
or revealed religion but the reaſonable ſer- 


? 


vice of man? The latter, of courſe, poſ- 


ſefles advantages unknown to the former, 
hat it has neither reverſed its dictates, nor 


cancelled its obligations. If morality be 


the reaſonal. le belief and practice of truth, 


it muft be ſo whether truth be natural or 


revealed ; and to reject or neglect either, 
or any part of either, muft in the fame 
degree make it defective and criminal. 


Reason purſu'd is faith + and unpurſu'd 
%% Where proof i invites, tis realon, then, no more.“ 


To be moral, is to believe and practice 


truth; to practice truth, is to be reason- 


able; to be reaſonable, is to be religious; 
to be religious, is to be happy. This is the 
chief end of man. This is the philoſo- 


pher's ſtone, that turns what it touches 


into gold. It is the fecret art, and right 
way, of being truly happy. That is, in 
our degree, as much ſo as the circumſtan- 
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ces oſ our ſituation will allow, by making 
the beſt of them in all caſes. And is it 
poſſible, that the paſſions ſhould be no way 
uſeful in the purſuit and enjoyment of true 
happineſs? That the refined pleaſures 
of mental and active ſenſibility, are but 
the ſparkling errors of a diſordered ſoul ? 
That devotional lukewarmneſs is more ac- 
ccptable to the Deity, than the flaming 
incenſe of gratitude and praiſe? Without 


either love or, joy, tenderneſs or deſire, 


fear or hope, with the other paſſions which 
are inherent in man, the nerves of exertion 


would be unſtrung, and mankind rendered 
_ unfit for the concerns, the duties, and 


the offices of liſe. The love and purſuit 
of pleaſure, which keep the buſy world 
alive, would be unknown ; and the wide 
ſtream of human action locked up in eter- 


nal troſt. 


The difficulty of fully reconciling the 
certainty of divine knowledge, with the 
_ contingency of moral events; and the 
prevalence of Moral Evil, with the go- 

vernment 
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rernment of a wiſe, powerful, pure, and 
loving Being ; has inclined ſome perſons: 
to embrace the doctrines. of fate: others 
to leſſen, or explain away the univerſal 
contagion and conſequences of the fall; 
and ſome to deny them altogether. But 
ſurely, there is no need to renounce the 
belief of truths which are as clear as the 
light, and accompanied with all the evi- 
dence the nature of the ſubject will admit 
of, becauſe we cannot comprehend others 

which we are not concerned mn to know. 
Though it ſhould be allowed, that there 
are ſome particulars relating to this ſuhject 
equally abftraſe, to us, with thoſe myſte- 
ries of our religion we are obliged to reſolve 
into the arcana of Deity ; and which will 
not admit of being explained by analogy, 
the rational and proper method of unſold- 
ing divine truths ; yet, it would add but 
a few i##ems more, to the long lift of our 
acknowledged ignorance. Many things 
are underſtood now, and found to be uſe- 
ful, which were not ſo a few ages back. 
Such may be the caſe, in time to come, 
with 
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with ſome of thoſe that repel our inquiries, 
and preſent dithculties to be conſidered 
which we cannot ſolve. Whether it he 
ſo or not, we muſt remain unjuſtifiable, if 
preſuming to be wiſe above what is written, 
we complain of the diſpenſations of the 
Lord, and thereby declare that his ways 
are not equal. To ſhew, that we have 
no ſufficient reaſon to do this, it may now 
be needful to ſtate, and anſwer in a brief 
way, the moſt material objections to the ac- 
count given of the origin of Moral Evil, 
as proceeding from created agency... 


The ancient doctrine of the Manichees, 
which has been defended under another 
form by ſome modern ſceptics, hardly me- 
rits to be noticed. as. an., objection, much 
leſs deſerves a ſerious reply. They ſup- 
pole “ two firſt principles, from whom all 
things proceed, the one the author of all 


good, and the other the author of all evil.” 


This opinion, we are informed, was firſt 
held among the Perſians; but when nearly 
loſt, was revived by Zoroaſter, and thence 

not 
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not unfrequently called the Zoroaſtrian 
error. But the bare ſuppoſition. of two 
infinite, ſeparate firſt principles, is ſuffi- 
cient alone to manifeſt its abſurdity. It is 
ſo irrational as to render it inexpedient to 
diſcuſs and reſute it. Every attempt to 
eſtabliſh it by reaſon and philoſophy, is 
ſuited only to overthrow the whole. The 
modern defenders of an evil principle ex- 
iſting in nature, have improved the doc- 
tine, and conſidered the Devil nearly 
under the ſame idea. But this in reality 
cannot better the caſe, His power over 
man is neither ſo direct nor extenſive as is 


commonly imagined. He is accuſed of 
« W many things, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, he is 
not the author of. His power no doubt is 
ch 


great, but he can only range to the extent 
pP. W of his chain. Though his temptations, by 
which he may excite and diſpoſe us to 
Moral Evil, are many, we are ſo framed 
and aſſiſted as to be able to reſiſt and eſ- 
cape them all. If we were not, it would 
impcach the goodneſs and juſtice of God, 
to ſubject his creatures to the government 

of 
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of Satan, and afterward puniſh them fa 
what they could not avoid. He is a re. 
ſtrained agent, and cannot impreſs mon 
power. on us, than is conſiſtent with our 
reſponfibility. Beſide, allowing this opi. 
nion to have any ſorce, it would not ae. 
count for the method whereby Satan him. 
ſelf became ſo, without making God the 
author of all the evil in the world. For ii 
Satan was originally evil, and has ſince been 
ſpreading its baneful influence by irreſiſt. 
ble inducements; the Creator muſt hare 
implanted the ſeeds of moral turpitude in 
bis conſtitution, or ſo ſormed it, as to be 
neceſſarily the ſource thereof. To do, o- 
cauſe to be neceſſarily done, is nearly one 
and the fame mode of ſpeech. But this i 
contrary to the light of truth, in reaſon, 
nature, and revelation; and was not, 5 
not, nor cannot be the caſe. Fur be i 
from God that he should do mwickednes, 
and from the Almighty, that he hou" 
commit aniquity. Elihu. 
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The objections of fome modern writers, 
which they have embraced and adyancerd 


| after the Epicuwrearis and Academics, 


juſtly claim and are entitled to confidera- 
tion. Theſe contain almoſt every thing 
which are ſuppoſed to form the knot of dit- 


feaulty, and prevent the accounting for the 


origin of Moral Exil. They have obſerved, 
« If the Lord is ſupremely good, and takes 


plcafure in the happineſs of his creatures, 
he ought not to have made them capable 
of fiming ; or, if he had, he ſhould have 
"watched! over them for ih prevention of 


the ſame, as he well knew, they would 
certamly commit ſin in the circamfſtances 
in which: he was pleaſed to place them.” 
This, perhaps, is propoſed as ſtrong as the 


objecors would wiſh to have it. 


Firft: This is grounded on a 52pps5ition, 
that God has no right to make any erea- 
ture ſuperior to paſhive matter, or inferior 
to his own nature : that it was wrong in 
him to beſtow on the workmanſhip of his 
hands, ſuch powers, as were moſt confſif- 

5 tent. 
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tent with their ſtate in the ſcale of life; or, 
that aſter he had beſtowed them, their 
action ſhould have been reſtrained ; which, 
| in effect, would have been the ſame as not 
| to have given them at all. Mere matter is 
incapable of acting of itſelf, and fo are all 

beings that have not an innate and free 

power of determining their own conduct; 

'F and therefore, are not intereſted in either 
1 right or wrong, virtue or vice, good or 
evil: whatſoever is done by either, is net 
ther meritorious nor puniſhable. Remove 
this ſuppoſitiorfary baſis, and the building 
falls. Secondly: That God ſhould form 
rational creatures incapable of ſinning, is, 
for aught we know, impoſſible, unleſs he 
was to give them infinite perfection, 
which cannot belong but to infinite ſub- 
jets. To ſuppoſe a plurality of theſe is a 
contradiction, for there can be but one 
Infinite. Abſolute perfection, in any re- 
ſpect, can belong to no created being. In 
whatſoever degree the powers of action and 
choice are given, they are liable in the field 


of trial, to proportional abuſe. This ſhews, 
as 
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as degree ineludes limitation, that all ra- 
tional creatures in ſuch a caſe, however 
exalted, are ſtill expoſed to the poflibility. 
of deviation. So that either God was not: 


able to make any creatures inſerior to him- 


ſelf, and ſuperior to inert and paſſive mat · 


ter, as to the ability of action, or he was. 


And that he was, methinks, no one will 
deny. Otherwiſe, the world of rationals 


may be but mere machines, not to act, but 


to be acted upon: at beſt, but a living 


race of curious automatons, without re- 
ſponſibility, and incapable of trial. The 
immenſity of things poſſible were open to 


the view of God, and whatſoever was the 
object of wiſdom and love, juſtice : and 


power, he was able to perform. Shall we 


dare deny then his right and. ability, to 


create what beings he thought proper on a 
view of the whole > To accuſe him, for. 


ſubjecting them to laws which were ſuited. 


to their preſent and future well being? 
We might juſt as well queſtion his exil- 
tence, or diſpute his right to govern the 
miverſe. 


L 2 | Again : 
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Again: The prevention of fin was mo- 
rally impoſſible. An intervention on the 
part of God at the time they were going to 
tranſgreſs, would have took from them the 
power whieh made them reſponſible, and 


oyertarned the conſtitution of their nature, 


To reſtrain in ſome cafes is to deftyoy ; 
and compulſion is utterly ineonſiſtent with 
liberty. Allowing we, by reaſon of here- 


ditary depravity, by which our mental 
powers may be confiderably enfeebled, are 


not free now in aff our actions, we can 
only in friſt equity be accountable for 
thoſe wherein we are ſo, This we ray 
preſume to be the cafe, with our deviations 
from the ſtrict rules of perfet righteouſ- 
neſs, when they ſpring without the con- 
cfrrenee of our approbation and will, from 


natural infirmities over which we have no 


command. How beit, this makes us out 
not the leſs guilty, in contracted habits of 
fin, which we have voluntarily brought on. 
Quilt muſt attach itſelf to ſuch habits, 
though their aptitude ſhould reſenible the 
vi of nature, and their inveteracy be 

immemorial. 
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immemorial. As to the circumstances Of- 
their ſituation, they were moſt agreeable 
to their rank, capacity, and deſign. They. 
introduced no incumbent neceſſity on them 
to commit ſin. Had they done this they 
would have had to lament their rigour, and 
in their inevitable conſequence deplore the. 
ſtern decree that ſubjected them to ſuch. a 
fate. He who wills a cauſe, muſt will alſo- 
is necessary effects: and that, whether 


ach effects be immediate, or the produce. 


of a ſucceſſion and combination of ſecon- 


dary cauſes, that have been. operating tor: 


ages. The perſonal qualities of «merit or 
demerit will not attach thereto, but muſt 
be traced back to the chief and ſole cauſe, 
which willed their being and imprefied 
them with ſuch. direction. If a ſtone in 
equipoiſe has a degree of inclination given 
to it either on one fide or the other, its fall, 
let the conſequences be many or few, is not 
deemed the ſubject of judicial inquiry, nor 
is it called to an account for yielding to 
What it had no power to reſiſt. We never 
dream of puniſhing a paſſive ſubſtance, 

L 3 when 
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when thrown into the air, for obeying the 
force of its own. ſpecific gravity. Neither 
do we blame the fan ſor not emitting its 


rays through opaque and impervious 


clouds; nor confider it as deſerving cen- 
ſure, for being eclipfed by the intervention 
of the moon. And the reafon is obvious; 
becaufe each of them ſubmit to, and obey 
without the power of ehoice, their reſpee- 
tive and neeeffary laws. Such alfo is the 
cafe-with the xnavoidable actions of organi- 
red beings ; though endued with ſpeech, 
motivity, and underſtanding. 

Jo ſay, that we are always determined 
by molives, and that the ſtrongeft in ap- 
pearance indispexsably fixes the choice and 
incites to action, is nothing but a refine- 
ment of the fame doctrine. It is ftil] so- 


bete necessity, though in a metaphyſical 
form. The motives which we cannot re- 


fift, be they natural or ſupernatural, divine 
or angelic, earthly, ſenſual, or deviliſh, 


have nothing m them moral. or immoral as 


they reſpect us. The freedom of the mind 
p | 
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is the alone baſis of reſponſibility, What 
equity would there be to give A /wo degrees 
of power, and place him in a ſtate of trial, 
amidſt circumſtances where hes only 
would enable him to ſtand? Jo preſerve 
the appearance of equity, the power of re- 
ſiſtance muſt be ea to natural inelination, 
the deception to which the ſubject is ex- 
poſed, and the influence of both mental 
and ſenſible motives. It D impreſſes the 
mind A with ie degrees of inclination, 
and A 18 not able to oppoſe thereto, either 
from involuntary or natural inability, but 
*w9 degrees of reſiſtance, the ſubmiſſion of 


A to the ſuperior force of D is necessasy, 


and exculpates A from every charge of evil 
connected with ſuch ſubmittion ; as much 
fo, ad normam vationts, as if the torce of D 
was in reality the fquare of its degrees. 
To make the fubject of trial accountable at 
the bar of equity, its power muſt be free, 
and in a full and complete ratio to the real 
quantity of force it has to reſiſt. This is 
the leading axiom of our moral creed. The 
baſtion ol virtue, the great hinge on which 


the ſubject turns, The 


ho 
3 . 
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The apoſtle James hath explained the 
nature of Moral Evil, and the ſeduction of 
mankind, in a very clear and intelligible. 
manner. Let no man say when he is temp- 
ted, I am tempted of God: for God can- 
not be tempted with evil, netther tempteth 
he any man. But every. man is ter pted- 
when he 1s drawn. away of his own lust, 
and enticed. Then, when lust, paſſion, or 
deſire hath concerved, i. e. is admitted to 
form itſelf in, and take poſſeſſion of the 
mind, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when: 


4 1s fimshed, bringeth forth death.—Sin is 


the transgression of the lau, John: and 


is not imputed, when, or where there is 5 
law. Paul. The natural equity of God 
conſtrained him to preſeribe for the direc- 
tion of his creatures ſuch laws as were wiſe 
and juſt; ſuch as were moſt proper for 
their ſtate, and ſtrictly calculated, by du- 


tiful obſervance, to promote their. indivi- 


dual and collective welfare. There fore 
ſays the Plalmiſt, his lau, statutes, and 
commandments are truth; they are pure, 


right, and perfect. And St. Paul, the lau 


18 
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is holy, and the commandment holy, just and 

g That is, they are confiſtent through- 

out, and unite to declare the faithfulneſs of 

the Lord, and the rectitude of his proceed- 
I ings. They are free from error, and righ- 
teous in their demands. They are excel- 
þ lent and entire; and founded on eſſential 
| equity and goodneſs : and fo ſuited to the 
nature and fituation of reafonable beings, 
» as to be expedient for, and beneficial to 
> chem. As is its Author, fo is the law; 
„whether of nature, reaſon, or revelation ; 
being free ſrom fin, and every ſinful ten- 
dency. The laws of God are founded on 
„che fiineſs of things, and ſuited to clear 
d his conduct from every finful imputation 
-% Fataliſts, Sceptics, and Infidels. By 
ſe e law is the inouledgs of 5m. Paul. 
br I Therefore fin muſt confift in either the 
1- umigressian or negledts of laws, known or 
i- capable of being known; without which, 
re there could be no ftate of probation—no 
id. breach or violation thereof whatfoever, We 
e may reft affured, that God cannot require 
national creatures to perform his will, when 
15 deſtituto 
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deſtitute of its knowledge, and the mean; 
of becoming acquainted with it, together 


with adequate power, and favorable op- 


portunity. Where theſe are wanting, the 
law is not obligatory. None are required 


to do impoſſibilities. F there be first 4 


willing mind, it is accepted according 10 
that a man hath, and not according 16 
that he hath not. 


6 If nothing more cham Purpose in thy power,. 


6 Thy purpoſe firm is equal to the deed : 
& Who does the beſt his circumſtance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more.“ 


The poor widow that threw her two 
mites with cheerſul freedom into the trea- 
ſary of. the temple, was ſpoken of by our 
Lord with; higher commendation, than 
thoſe rich perſons who caſt in much out of 
their abundance... The parable of the fig- 
tree which yielded no. fruit, and. ſuccel- 
ſively diſappointed. its owner ;—that. of 
planting a vineyard, letting it out to hul- 
bandmen, and expecting tq receive the 
ſruits thereof when the time drew near ;— 

together 
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together with that of the diſtribution of the 
talents, returning to reckon for them, and 
beſtowing rewards according to their uſe 
and neglect, are nearly in point, and illuſ- 
irate this ſubject. The Lord is not a hard 
maſter, he. doth not expect to reap where 
be hath" not son, nor gather where be 
bath: not strawed. He hath declared, that 
if mankind were blind, unacquainted with, 
and unable to perform their duty, hey 
«ould have no sin. John. There is a. 
great deal of difference made between the 
fin of 1gnorance and that of presumplim. 
Num. xv. 22—31. The former admitted 
expiation by ſacrifice, but the latter brought 
on the penalty of death. Therefore to him 
that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, 
to Him it is sin. James. That is, to him. 
it is deliberate and wilful, aggravated, for- 
mal, and poſitive fin. 


Moreover : It hath book id, would 
have been much better had the Lord with- 
held from rational creatures the powers of 


mental freedom, action, &c. than to have 


giv CI 
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gwen them attended with fuch evils x; 
ariſe from their miſuſe.. What leſs is thi 
than ſaying, the Lord ought not to hare 
-formed intolligible and moral agents, and 
that he had no right to govern and reward 
them? That he is an unkind Being fo 
making them capable of abuſing their 
power or retaming their integrity ? It calk 
in queſtion the divine underftanding, and 
inks it below the level of what he has cre. 
ated, It arraigns the equity of his pro 
cecdings, and inſinuates that he was ina- 
dequate to the formation and government 
of rational beings. Whereas, to ſubjed 
fuch to laws which were «rs and uss and 
good, and neceſſary to be obſerved for the 
promotion and ſecurity of their happineſs 
to guard ſuch laws by fuitable penalties and 
awful ſanctions, in order to enforce their 
obſervance and preſerve them ins iolate, 
muſt be acts of kindneſs and regard, which 
deferve thankfulneſs and praife inftead of 
-cenfure. Fherefore, to executc fuch laws 
and inflict their reſpective penaltics on 
thoſc who dare offend, cannot be properly 


termed 
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termed injustice or cruelty. This will ap- 


ply as much, or more ſo, to delinquents 


under the goſpel as to thoſe under other 


diſpenſations, becauſe, their light being 
greater their offences are attended with 
apgrayated guilt, _ 


| This oljefion alſo deprive es mankind of 


the capability of improvement, and the 


proſpocts of inereaſing felicity. ., What 
advantage ſhould we reap by being inſen- 
fible to both pain and bliſs? From being 
related to the beaſts of the ſtall, and like 


them to tread the dull round of life without 


even equal enjoyment? The preſent is 
a ſtate of mixt happineſs; of which in 
general, even as to phyſical good and. it; 
means, there is a ſurplus quantity in lie, 
above that of miſery. No injury, there- 
fore, is done to any human creature by 
being introduced into it, but poſitive good ; 
eſpecially when the probability of its pre- 
ſent increaſe is taken into the account, and 
the certainty thereof hereafter, if the part 
ol ſuch on the ſtage of liſe is diſcharged 
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in a proper manner. Why then 'ſhould 
any think it right, to take from his ſeHoy 
creatures who improve the talents either 
of nature, providence, or grate, entruſted 
to their care, the enjoyment of the bleſ. 
ſings of life for the miſconduct of the viſ- 
cious ? And the privelege of being can- 
didates for fature happineſs, with the 
opportunity of ſecuring it, becauſe others 
voluntarily miſuſe the ſame giſts, and turn 
them to their own deſtruction ? It is cer- 
tain, that for the latter it would have been 
much better had they never been'bleſt with 
either reaſon or liberty ; but this 1s not 
a ſufficient reaſon why others ſhould be 
deprived thereof, becauſe ſome wilfully 
miſuſe them. This indeed, would be to 
make the righteons ſuffer with the wicked, 
"Surely that be far from thee O Lord: 
shall not the Judge of all ihe earth d. 
right ? | 


Furthermore: It hath alſo been faid, 
“ That the Lord's knowledge of What 
would come to paſs, ſhould have preven- 

ted 


ald. 
That 
ven- 

ted 
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ted him ſrom forming ſuch creatures as he 
knew would fin.” This objection, if it 


proves any thing, proves too much. viz. 


That the Lord is not able conſiſtent with 


the purity of his nature and unlimited 


knowledge, to make creatures capable of 
finning without being guilty of all the 


crimes. they commit; and that the evils 


which have taken place in the moral world 
with the conſequences: thereof, being 
known to him, were altogether unavoida- 
ble. One obſerves, 


« «If auch the world, creation was a crime; 
For what is crime, but cauſe of miſery ? 


It objects alfo. to tho Lord's knowledge 
of what was, or was not proper to be ere- 
ated ; to the diſplay of his unbounded wiſ- 


dom and power in the formation of rational 


creatures deſigned for a ſtate of probation :- 


and ſuppoſes it would be better if there 


world; and that every of his productions 


vere of a mechanic nature, ſubject to laws 
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they could neither withſtand nor reſiſt, 
To ſuch ohjector, I would ſay with Pope, 


© Go wiſethou! and in thy ſcale of ſenſe, 


1 Weigh thy opinion againſt Providence ; 


© Snatch from his hand, the balance and the rod, 
3 Rejudge his ;uſlice, be the god of God,” 


How amazingly men crr, when they 
preſume to reflect on, and fix a ſtandard 
for the divine conduct ; as if depraved 
reaſon was ſuperior to omniſcience, and 
they were able to dictate to God. When 
ſome men are determined to gain a point 
and ſupport an hypotheſis, they pay but 


little attention to what make againſt them, 


and caſt leſs on conſequences. They would 
willingly make their idolized opinion like 
the golden image in the plain of Dura, or 
like Diana of the Epheſians whom all Aſia 
and the world worſhipped. Thoſe who 


pull off the maſk, find fault with the cre- 


ation, queſtion the equity of providence, 
and boldly lay fin at the door of God ; and 


thoſe who treat Intellectual Freedom as 


a mere chimera, and believe all things are 


7 under 
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under an abſolute fatality, the predeter- 
mined and irrevocable order of which has 
an invincible influence in the production 


of all events, agree in ſact, to ſupport the 


ſame cauſe: to blot out the line of truth, 
and trample on moral diſtinctions in do- 


meſtic and civil life ; to undermine the 


foundations of juriſprudence, and indi- 


rectly to difregard religion, reaſon, and 
equity. Though to the honor of the lat- 


ter, it muſt be acknowledged their agree- 


ment, in general, is more in opinion and 


| inference than in moral practice; for their 
conduct is oſten found to invalidate their 
ſentiments, and contradict their opinion. 


As the laſt ohiection appears to be foun- 


ded on Divine foresigbt, I would add a few 


words thereon of explication. Either there 


is Moral Evil in the world, or there is not. 
If there is, which none are hardy enough 
direfly to deny, there muſt be an eſſential 


difference between it and moral good; 


otherwiſe, it would be the lame thing to 


injure our fellow creatures as to do them 


Ms acts 
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acts of kindneſs, and to blaſpheme the 
name of God as to render him the honor 
which is his unqueſtionable due. The 
Lord therefore muſt invariably love, pro- 
mote, and reward the one; and alſo hate, 
oppoſe, and puniſh the other. This he 
has done, and ſtill continues to do, by 
means which are both wiſe and juſt, With- 
out this he could not be God, and without 
the power to comply with his will man 
could not be man. In mere knowledee 
there is nothing effective, it is not able to 
produce either ſubſtance or action, ſor it 


has no power, and therefore not immedi- 


ately concerned in the free tranſactions of 
men. The Lord it is true knows how far 
and in what way they will be determined 
by moral motives and phyſical influence ; 


and it is abſolutely impoſſible for him to 


be deceived inany thing that reſpects them. 
It would be bold indeed to affert, that he 
cannot know the free and contingent acti- 
ons of rational beings, becauſe, we cannot 
fully conceive of and deſcribe the manner. 


Hov is it poſſible we ſhould, unleſs we could 


ſamiliarize 
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familiarize his ability, and comprehend 
his being? The knowledge of God is 
commenſurate with his nature; and as 
this is infinite, fo muſt ht be alſo. He 
is not like us, and conſequently, may and 
muſt know things in ſome other way, be- 
yond the reach of our thought, and infi- 
nitely more perfect. He has an immedi- 


ate and complete intuition of all creatures 


that now are, that ſhall be, and that can 
be, together with their diſtiact natures and 
various relations; for there is nothing of 
which he is or can be ignorant :—this is 
all that can be properly underſtood by us 
of preſcience, and indeed of omniſcience. 
The certainty of this knowledge in God, 
(for the particle fore may be as well dropt 


here as uſed)is not founded on his irreſpec- 


tive and immutable decree, for then in 


point of order this muſt precede that; 


which would make him firſt decree in the 
dark, and afterwards to know only becauſe 
his decree altered not. If his decree be 
admitted to ariſe from his knowledge, the 
point in queſtion is conceded, for then it 


muſt 
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be, that is, as they are contingent or ne- 
ceſſary; which makes the immutability of 
his decree become more juſt and reaſon- 
able, His wiſdom entirely ſecures him 
from error, and his knowledge from being 
deceived ; the rectitude of his juſtice con- 
ſtrains him to do only what is right to all; 
his faithfulneſs exempts him from any 
ſuſpicion to the contrary ; and his good- 
neſs aſſures us, that he is infinitely mer- 
ciful and kind. Incertitude of knowledge 
and priority of order, have nothing to do 
with the divine nature and perfections. 
However clear, infallible, and univerſal 
his knowledge, his ways and conduct in 
creation, providence, and grace are the 
fame ; and alſo wise, and just, and good. 


The all-comprehenfive knowledge of 
God is a neceſſary perfection of his nature, 
and an abſolute prerogative of Deity. His 
fimple precognition S nothing that 
comes to paſs. Intelligent agents:in a ſtate 
of trial, are as free and elective as if theit 

my future 


muſt reſpe& all things as they are or ſhall 
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ſuture actions were not known. They are 


not determined therein becauſe known to 


God, nor is his knowledge dependent 


thereon, or the cauſe thereof, All it is 
concerned in, touching their lives and 


actions, is, to induce him to do every 


thing for them ſuitable to their ſtate and 
condition; or in other words, the Lord 
is inclined by his knowledge of all things, 


perſons, and events both contingent and , 


neceflary, to do for them whatſoever is just 


and right to prevent fin, and induce them 


to fulfil * their obligations; that thereby 
they might enjoy the advantages of their 
ſtate, ſecure their own happineſs, and 
anſwer the end of their creation. And 
what has he neglected to do for them that 
ought to have been done ? What needful 


accommodation or enjoyment has he with- 


held > Whercin has he proved himſelf 
improvident or regardleſs of the welfare of 


his creatures ? » Conſiſtency and order, 
mercy, equity, and truth attend upon his 


ſteps and mark the whole of his economy. 
The diſpenſation of his grace was not given 
8 to 
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deſtroy the liberty of the mind. but to cor- 
rect, aſſiſt, and guide it in the choice of 
juſt, real, and laſting: good. He has al- 
ways treated man, not as a machine, but 
as a reaſonable being. What powerful 
motives or act of mercy has. he not uſed 
conſiſtent with moral freedom, to prevent 
and reſcue man from ſin? How numerous 
the diſplays of love and terror in different 
periods of the world, to attain the ſame 
end? Compulſion only has been omitted. 
What can be coneeived. more fargible, 
without neceſſity, to reſtrain from: vice and 
excite to duty, than the invitation and ad- 
monition, threatening and encouragement, 
warning, perſuaſion and entreaty of God 
himſelf. Every thing eonfiſtent. with our 
nature and ſtate has been done. Regard 
to, (and if I may fo ſay}. even ſolieitude 
for our welfare have been graven, not only 
upon the palms of his hands to ſhew his 
readineſs and ability to aſſiſt us, but allo 


upon his compaſſionate and thoughtful 
heart; and our walls of ſafety and defence 
have been continual N before him. 'There- 

fore 
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ſore he may juſtly ſay, as he did when he 
appealed to the inhabitants -of Jeraſalem, 


and men of Judah upon his conduct to- 


ward them, Judge I pray you, betwixt me 


and my vineyard; what could have been 


done more to my vineyard that I have net 
done? Pa. Or as he did, when expoſ- 
tulating with the houſe of Jacob and fami- 
lies of Iſfrael; What iniquity have your 


fathers found in me, that they are gone 
far from me, and have walked after vanity, 


and are become vain? Jer. 


Knowledge reſults from perception and 
underſtanding : if followed with choice, 
it becomes an act of the judgment; yet, 
even then ftands diſtinguiſhed from the 
property of power. Known unto God are 
all his works, from the beginning of the 
world. James. His knowledge is eter- 
nal, and invariably the ſame ; it has gain- 


ed no increaſe, nor ſuffered any diminu- 
tion, fince creation rofe into being and was 


formed by his plaſtic hand. What occa- 
fon then has his #nowledge for perfonal 


decrees, 
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derees, when it is completely ſecured from 
error and always infallible ? It is a popu- 
lar mode of ſpeech, and aſcribed to God; 
but appears to be no more attached to him 
in a literal way; than examination and 
counſel, - time and motion, human parts, 
paſſions, and actions, which, without 
any real correſpondence or actual ſimili. 
tude, are often found in the [criptures and 
common language, to be uſed in the way 
of metaphorical ſubſtitution only. Taking 
the mention of his decrees to be really and 
poſitively the ſame in Kind as the determi- 
nations of men, and making the will a 
diſtinct faculty of the mini] and the prin- 
ciple of liberty, and that to belong to 
knowledge, which is the peculiar object 
ol power, have produced much confuſion 
and many uſeleſs arguments on the ſubject 
of Moral Evil. To argue from the know- 
ledge we find in ourſelves, which we ob- 
tain by the joint operation of matter and 
ſpirit in eſſential union, to that which is 
in God, is not juſt. Though we ſtrip it 
of its imperſections and apply it to him in 
an 
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am infinite degree, which is the ufual and 

ralgar method, the cafe rettaihs'the fim. 
There is no proportion of degrees between 
finite and infinite. To maintain Tuch an 
idea is prepoſterous and abſurd. No in 

creaſe or repetition of any thing firiite cant 
make it infinite. The former admit of 


degrees; but the latter exchides them alto- 
gether. Can any finite property be infi- 


nitely extended? Phat which is created, 
complex and precarious, become ſelf-exiſ-' 
tent, fimple' ſpirit and independent ? We 


mght'as well talk of fcarlet virtue, and 
material thought; of making the human 
ſoul an eſſential part of Deity, or takings | 


cubreal chmenſions. 


The neon Edge of God'i 18 not the 72 5 : 
in either kind or degree, as ours. We have” 
no real or formal, direct or pofitive, entire 
or partial apprehenfiom of this perfection, 
as it intrinſically exifts in him. In itſelf, 
we may conclude it to be totally different 


o the nature of our knowledge, being 
without the uſe of animal ſpirits, the labour 
of the brain, thought and deduction; and 


* | like 
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like the eſſence in which it is inherent, al. 
together in reality above our finite concep- 
tions. The method and manner of its 
operation muſt therefore be unknown to us, 
If the*property of knowledge in God was 
the. ſame in nature or kind with human 
knowledge, the ſuture actions of ſree 


agents, which to our limited underſtand- 


ings are truly contingent and uncertain, 
would be, in an indefinitely leſs degree, 
the ſame to him alſo. But this cannot be 


the caſe. It is entirely different in nature 


and operation, to our method of thought and 
power of diſcernment. Being divine and 
ſupernatural, it is to us unknown and in- 
comprehenſible; and therefore, no one can 
truly and juſtly prove, that future contin- 
gencies are unknown to, and inconſiſtent 
with the pure and infinite underſtanding 
of God; of which we have no direct, real, 
or intrinſic idea. Jo reconcile divine fore- 
ſight and human liberty i is not more dith- 
cult, than to prove, the one certain and 
infallible, and the other needful to reſpon- 
ſibility. To deſcribe the nature, method, 


and ſpecial province of the former, we mult 
firſt 
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firſt comprehend it ;—this we cannot ;— 
therefore, to us, it is a doctrine of faith. 
Of the latter we have certain and direct 
evidence in ſelf-conſciouſneſs, to which this 


* controverted point might be reduced, and 


by which it is eafily determined, I have 
an innate power by which I can ceaſe. to 
drive the quil and tranſcribe my thoughts, 
and you to cloſe the book and throw them 
afide on the groaning ſhelves of increaſing 
lumber ; or to proſecute at diſcretion their 


peruſal and examination. The like power 


to act or refrain from action, we enjoy in 
à variety of other caſes; and indeed, in all 


thoſe in which we are accountable for our 


conduct. Hence we conclude, that not- 
withſtanding the prevalency of vice, and all 
the Deity has done, man is ſtill furniſhed 
with the awful power of ſelf-determination, 
and that the arguments commonly deduced 


from the Enowledge of God, which is vaſtly 


different and infinitely ſuperior to the na- 


tural property in us, from whence the name 


is borrowed, are not to be admitted as ap- 
plicable to or any way concluſive on the 


ſubject. From reaſon, therefore, let us. 


pals on to revelation. N 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. 


Obje&tons drawn from Revelation answered; 
—the natural evils of inferiority, cor- 
rection, and punishntent conSidered — 
farlial evil in the moral world, illus- 
trated by partial evils in the natural 

 avorid ; tbe cause, use, and design of 
the latter ;—their apparent irregularities 
adjusted by a final retribution. 


S AITH Jehovah of himſelf, I form ile 
light and create darkness; 1 make peace, 
and create evil ; I the Lord do all the 
things. Iſaiah. And the prophet Micah, 
that the inhabitant of Maroth waited care- 
fully for good; but evil came down from 
the Lord. From which, and other paſſa- 
ges of hike phraſeology, ſome who are 
perhaps a little intereſted in their endea- 
yours to exculpate man, have drawn the 
haſty concluſion, and completed their rea- 
fonable objeddions, by adding, That the 
Lord from the concurrent teftimony of 
ſeripture is, and muſt be, the author of all 


evil.“ 
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2111.” If the Lord is the author, whether, 
by predetermivation or otherwiſe, of all we 
term evil, either we are miſtaken in what 
we have ocular proof and grievous experi- 
ence of continually : or his own purity 1s. 
ſullied, and his juſtice ſtands impeached. 
If we are miſtaken, there is no moral evil 
in the world, and like all who are gone 
before us, we labour under invincible error, 
without the means of knowledge, or the 
power to alter our confirmed judgment. 
What we conceive to be ſin muſt be neceſ- 
ſary good, and mankind have been alarmed 
in vain, and troubled about an imaginary 
Harpy, a frightful ſpectre of their own. 
aiſing. To make God the author of ſin, 
is contrary to intereſt and conviction, We 
ſhould always be ready to vindicate his 
ways, and careful to.maintain his honour 
inviolate. Can we ſuppoſe that he would 
determine man ta evil, and throw. off the 
guilt from himſelf? Or, that morality 1s 
all a farce, and that fate reigns uncontrol - 
led in the throne of God ? The truth is a 
middle term, and, found between theſe 

N 3 extremes. 
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extremes. Heaven and earth, our ſenſes 
and reaſon, cannot have conſpired to de- 
ceive us. There is iniquity in the world. 
Whatever the Lord is the author of is not 
finful. How proper then, to regard the 
difference between natural and moral evil, 
between that which leſſens renritive happi- 
nefs, and takes from us created comfort ; 
and that which renders us ſinful, and in- 
jures dur welfare as rational agents. 


The feriptures declare, that the Lord 
hath no pleasure in wickedhess ;<=rhat his 
face is against them that do evil, and it 
Shall not devell with him bas he will 
punisb the world for their evil, and the 
wicked for vheir iniquity. See page 38. 
How then can it be thought that he is the 
author of all evil? Ts he the author of what 
he here condemins ? Is he the enemy of 
his own productions; and doth he confti- 
tute the world wicked, and afterwards 
puniſh them for it ? No, firs, no. What 
fellowſhip hath righteoufneſs with unrigh- 
teouſneſs 7 ? What communien hath light 


with 
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with darkneſs ? What concord hath Chriſt 
with Belial ? And what agreement hath 
the temple of God with idols. 


That the Lord is repreſented in ſome 
parts of the inſpired oracles as the author 
of evil muſt be allowed]; but he is no where 
ſpoken of throughout the whole, as the 
cauſe of Moral Evil or fin ; and therefore 
the evil that he is the author of, muſt be of 
a different kind. He himfelf ſets this mat- 
ter in a clear and proper light. In his 
command to Jeremiah to record his threa- 
tened judgments againſt Judah, we ſee 
their true origin, difference, and defign, 
It may be that the house of Judab will 
hear all the EVIL which I purpose to do \ 
> unto them ; that they may return every. man | 1 
t | from bis EVIL way; that I may forgive 
f their mnquity and their sin. Here the evil 
- | of puniſhment is diſtinguiſhed from. the 1 
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3 evil of fin. If the denunciation of the for- i 
t mer meets with neglect and contempt, the 
- | Lord in his own time, and by fuch means 


ad Ce | 
t as he knows to be beft, brings on its inflic- | 
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tion, in order to induce humility, repen- 
tance, and reformation, or puniſh ſinners 
| for their evil ways, that others may no- 
tice and avoid what made them the ob- 
Jes of his diſpleaſure. There are ſeveral 
things conſidered as evil in which the 
Lord's hand is often ſeen; nay, there is 
ſcarce any calamity or affliction of either a 
private or public kind, that will not con- 
vince us of it, if we properly mark the 
cauſe, proceſs, and iſſue. Among other 
things regarded as evil, we find diſhonor, 
affliction, and judgment; poverty, temp- 
tation, and danger; darkneſs, age, and, 


death. I ſhall confine myſelf to the conſi- 


deration of the three firſt. 


Dishonor. This reſpects the situation. 


of individuals, families, and nations in the 
economy of providence. It will particu- 
larly apply alſo to the different degrees of. 
being in the order of creation. Subordina- 
tion ſuppoſes ſome ſuperior to others, and. 
therefore comparatively ſpeaking, it 1s 
ſometimes ſaid, the inferior are 1mpertect, 


diſhonourable, 
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diſhonorable, or bad. This is not really 


or abſtractedly true, and is a mode of 
ſpeech to be underſtood with limitation. 
All are uſeſul in their proper place, but 
not out of it; therefore Paul's fimilitude, 
when fpeaking of the church, is here in 
point, and very fitly Mbuſtrates the relation 
and dependence of each claſs or order of 
beings. The hody is not one member, but 


many :—the eye cannot say 'unto the hand, 


I have mo need of thee; nor aguin, the 
bead to the feet, I have no need of you : 


ny, much more thoſe members ofthe hody 


which ſeem to be more feeble, are neceſ- 
fary, even thofe which we think to be lest 
honorable. So that we may fairly judge, 
all are properly arranged and adapted by 
the wiſdom of God to ends both general 
and particular. None are deficient in what 
is requiſite to their nature, condition, and 
deſign. All have what is uſeful and proper 
to their ſtate, order, and degree; more 
would be ſuperfluous, if not hurtful. 
There is no injuſtice done to thoſe who are 
leſs perſect or inferior, nor have they a 


right 
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right to complain becauſe they are not of a 
higher order ; for exiſtence alone is better 
than to be ſleeping for ever among the clods 
of the valley. God was not obliged to give 
more than he has given. All in a ſtate of 
trial have many enjoyments, and the means 
of their improvement. If inferiority is 
comparative diſhonor, it is abundantly 
overbalanced by the good beſtowed. Yet, 
if there are any who will ſtill complain, let 
the ſuitable reproof of the ſame writer be 
attended to. Nay, but O man, who art 
thou that . repliest against God? Shall the 


thing formed say unto him that formed it, 


Why bast thou made me thus Hath not the 
potter power over the clay of the same lump, 
io make one vessel unto honor and another 
unto dishonor ® In a great house there art 
not only wessels of gad and of silver, but 
also of wood and of earth; and some 10 
honor and some to dishonor, = 


As to the fituation and external circum- 


_ ſtances of individuals, families, and na- 


tions, they are regulated by the God of 
. knowledge, 
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nowledge, according to their moral defert,, 
or his juſt and ſovereign will, The rech- 
iude of his conduct is alike to ail. He hath: 
determined tle times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitations. Herein 
he acts as Creator, Proprietor, and Lord of 
all. His indiſputable ſovereignty, which 
is not ſubject to caprice, but regulated by 
his word, will, juſtice, and deſigns, pre- 
ſers one perſon to another, as Jacob to Elan, 
and Cyrus to deliver his captive people ; 
one nation to afiother, as Iſrael to the reſt : 


and the ſeed of David ior Chriſt to be born 


from. He often diſtributes his gifts as a 
ſovereign benefactor, and in this becomes 
a reſpector of perſons. This election is 
founded on partial and diſtinguiſhing 
grace, and is the cauſe of various perſonal 
and national diſpenſations. We merit no 
favour at his hands, and therefore it is a 
mercy to be entruſted by him with one ta- 
lent, whether natural or ſpiritual; whether 
of ability, ſtation, influence, knowledge, 
or poſſeſſion. Impartiality in grace is con- 
ſiſtent with partiality in its degrees; —the 

creation 
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of a ſeraph with the formation of a man ; 
the choice of an individual with family 
rejection; - thedereliction of the Jews with 
the call of the Gentiles ;—the general re- 
demption of mankind with the particular 


ſalvation of believers ; the efficacy of di- 


vine grace with human agency ;—the par- 
partial knowledge of the truth and temporal 
benefits with the final impartiality of 
remunerative juſtice. 5 


God, as moral Governor and Judge of all, 
is no reſpecter of perſons. This, when 
contraſted with the former, affords us a 
uſeſul diftin tion. We may partake in the 
partial advantages of temporal election, 
and be juſtly thrown out in the | impartial 
election of the faithful. We are called to 
be holy according to our own difpenſation, 


and not according to that of others. This 


ſhould induce us to give all diligence 
to make our calling and final election 
ſure. By the covenant of works our 
legal hope of eternal life is deftroyed ; 


but by the miniftration of the ſpirit 


and 
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and active ſaith we may labour in the 
vineyard of our reſpective diſpenſations, 
improve our talents, and through a derived 
merit from Chriſt, receive the rewards of 
cvangelical obedience. Nations as nations 
exiſting only Here, are dealt with accord- 
ingly; and therefore he bids ſtates riſe and 
fall, as virtue or vice abound.—Vide Jer. 
xvili. 111. But 20 $0 with individuals. 
The being of man doth not terminate here. 
This is but the porch the infancy of exiſ- 
tence; the momentary dream of liſe, 
wherein it is thrown as into ſhades and ob- 
ſcurely ſeen. Therefore, when we confider 
the conduct of the Lord towards man, we 
ö ſhould take into our account a future ſtate, 

which is properly a ſupplement to this; 
and then with unqualified ſubmiſſion we 
ſhall own and reſt fatisfied with his ways. 
Howbeit, le maketh poor and maketh 
rich, he bringeth low and lifteth up. Pro- 
molion cometh neither from the east, nor 
from the west, nor from the south; be 
j | pulteth down one and setteth up: another, | "ri 
t e poureth contempt upon princes, and 


r 
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wweakeneth the strength of the mighty. H. 
. *encreaseth the nations, and destroyeth them; 
he enlargeth the nations, and struitenelb 
them agam. 

Affitim. The afflictions of individuals 
and families, may be ſaid to conſiſt in bo- 
dily pain and diſeaſe, ſpiritual diſtreſs, ex- 
treme indigence, and the like. Theſe are 
often the fruit of fin, and varied with its 
commiſſion. Particular fins have been fol- 
lowed with particularcorrections, and gene- 
ral tranſgreſſion with general chaſtiſement. 
From the natural and political connection 
of the righteous and the wicked in this 
world, it cannot but happen, that the for- 
mer ſometimes partake of the evils due 
only to the latter. To prevent this would 
produce confuſion in almoſt every depart- 
ment of life; miracles muſt be wrought 
daily, and the courſe of ſecond cauſes oc- 
caſionally interrupted or ſuſpended. 


| Diſeaſe and calamity, with all perturbed 
variations of body and mind, ſubject us to 
painful 
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painful ſenſat ions. Life to many abounds 
with perplexity. While we reſide here, 
we ſhall, more or leſs, have to contend 
with anxiety and ſtruggle with uneaſineſs. 
The friendly ſtrokes of mutation which we 
are apt improperly to term ſevere, convince 
us, if attended to, of the uncertainty and 
inſignificancy of all earthly concerns; of all 
purſuits that are hounded by time, and 
muſt end with the preſent ſtate of being. 
But however painful our anxiety and tor- 
menting our uneaſineſs may be, however 
the contingencies and trials to which we 
are expoſed may wound our external peace, 
and affect the circumſtances which we may. 
with to enjoy; yet, if reaſon is permitted 
to controul our wayward paſſions, and 
religion allowed to turn aſide the veil of 
time, they will point us to the place, where: 
the rude companions of our preſent ſtate 
will ceaſe and be unknown. As the fining 
pot for siluer, and the furnace for gold, 
ſo is affliction for the trial of man. Leſſer 
evils are in kindneſs ſent to prevent greater. 
We often loſe a part of our common mer- 
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cies to teach us the value and uſe of what 
are leſt. Misfortune and affliction attend 
our ſteps, and are a part of the neceſſary 
diſcipline of our nonage. They are the 
voice of God, and diſcover to us the bene- 
fits of phyſical good, with the advantages 


of patience and reſignation. They work 
together to promote in us a well- grounded 


hope of RO . 


6 Theſe are not ills, elſe would they never fall 


On heav'ns firſt fav'rites, and the beſt of men.” 


The end of man ſhould reconcile him to 


ſuffering and exertion, as means which tho' 


often painful are uſeful and neceſſary. 


The winter is found to be as needful as the 


ſpring. The evils of life are but rarely 
inflicted as vindictive judgments, they are 


oftener the effects of fatherly correction. 
We have a remarkable inſtance of this in 
the perſon of Job. He, when afflicted 
could wiſely ſay, in gentle reproof to his 
taunting confort, ſhall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and ſhall we not receive 
evil 
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_ evil? He was ſenſible that the Lord was 
righteous in all his ways, and that his try- 


ing ſtate was a time ſor patient ſubmiſſion. 


Great as his trouble was, he ſaw that juſ- 
tice might have inflicted worſe. He was 
not yet conſumed. The imperfect know-. 


ledge men have of the conduct of the Lord 
and the afflictive evils of life, is ſtrongly 
depicted in the behaviour of Job's three 
friends. When they heard and ſaw all 
the evil that was come upon him, they 
accuſed him of ſecret fin, and told him 
the Lord was puniſhing him for his tranſ- 
greſſions. They fuppoled; according to 


common opinion, that the greateſt ſinners 


were the greateſt ſufferers. But a flight 
attention to the events of life will prove the 
reverſe; and if we retire with David into 
the ſanctuary we ſhall there learn, that 
the Lord trieth the rigbleous, and many. 
are their afflictions. That men are choſen 


in the ſurnace, and in their affliction ac- 


knowledge their offence, and ſeek his face. 
And alſo hear them confeſs, It was good 
ſor them to be afflicted, even for their 


O 3. profit, 
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profit, that they might be partakers of his 
holineſs, and be in ſubjection to the Fa- 
ther of ſpirits and live. Here then we ſee 
the deſign and uſe of chaſtiſement, which 
is to quicken and reſtrain, purge and pu- 
rify; and cauſe thoſe who are properly 
exerciſed by it, to enjoy the peaceable 
fruits of righteouſneſs. Hence Moſes 
prayed, Make us glad according to the 
days wherein thou haſt afflicted us, and 
the years wherein we have ſeen evil. 


| Judgment. As under affliction I ſpoke 
chiefly of inſtruction and advantage, here 
I would include alſo vindictive justice. The 
beſt and only ſufficient guide to form our 
opinion by on this argument, 1s to he drawn 
from God's dealings with former nations in 
like circumſtances. When individuals, 
families, and nations, have been far gone 
in iniquity and habitual fin, the Lord hath 
riſen in his anger, and juſtly puniſhed them 
with the marks of his diſpleaſure. But 
this has never been till the trumpet has 
ſounded the alarm of danger. Till he has 
declared 
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declared to them in ſome way or other, 
what they were to expect, unleſs they re- 
pented of their folly and amended their 
way. In judgment he remembers mercy, 
and enters upon his ſtrange work with deep 
reluctance. O Ephraim, O Judab, what 
shall I do unto thee? How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim? How Shall I deliver 
thee Israel? How sball I make thee as 
Admah ?* How shall I set thee as Zeboim ? 
He 1s the God of love, and his tender af- 
fect ion yearns over the miſeries of his crea- 
- tures, No method that can be juſtly devi- 
- ſed 1s left untried to reclaim and ſave them. | 
C He exacteth of them less than their ini- 14 
r quity deserveth, He calleth and ftretcheth | | 
| 
4 | 

| 


out his hand—he correcteth with the rod, 
and thundereth with his voice, before he 


, openeth his armoury, and bringeth forth 3 
0 the weapons of his indignation. But how 3 
h few diſcern and believe the ſigns of the — 5 | 
N times. None ſcarce diſcover the appre- = 
it henſion of approaching danger, or regard 1 
5 | for the ſafety of themſelves and others. _ 
18 Few uner affliction are humbled for their ” 


d ſins, 1-4 
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ſins, and acknowledge the mildneſs thereof 


to be matter of grateful praiſe. When 
every other method is exhauſted with the 
incorrigible. he hath recourſe to judgment. 
From him the deſtructive {word receives its 


commiſſion, as well as the noiſome peſti- 


lence, meagre famine, ſweeping inunda- 
tion, and the like ; by which he at times 


renders vengeance to his enemies, and re- 


wardeth them that bate him: He can uſe 
the meaneſt creature as: well as the conflic- 
ting elements for the puniſhment of man. 


The enjoyments of life under his hand may 


beeome the means thereof, and contemp- 
tible inſects a fore and grievous, ſcourge. 


Of ſuch evils as the foregoing Jeremiah 


ſpake, when. he ſaid, The Lord hath a 
controverſy with the nations; he will plead 


with all fleſh ; he will give them that are 


wicked to the ſword. Behold, evil ſhall 


go forth from nation to nation, and a great 
whirlwind ſhall be raiſed up from the coaſts 
of the earth, and the flain of the Lord ſhall 
be at that day from one cud of the earth 
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even unto the other. When Iſrael forſook 
the Lord and did wickedly in his fight, deſpi- 
ſed his ordinances and bowed down to Baal 
and Aſhtaroth, his anger waxed hot, and his 
hand was againſt them for evil. He deli- 
vered them into the hands of ſpoilers that 
ſpoiled them, ſold them into the hands of 
their enemies round about, and they were 
greatly diſtreſſed. Judg. comp. Amos iv. 6 
to ult. with ix. 1—10. The writing of the 
prophets, the leſſer in particnlar, are re- 


plete with threatened judgments for fin ; 


and events have awfully verified their bold 
and alarming predictions. Though the 
Lord is flow to anger, he is great in power, 
and will not at all acquit the wicked. Saith 
he by Iſaiah, to rebellious Iſrael; I will 
number you to the ſword, and ye ſhall all 
bow down to the ſlaughter : because when 
I called, ye did not anſwer ; when I ſpake, 
ye did not hear, but did evi before mine 
eyes, and did choose that wherein I deligh- 
ted not. And when their poſterity had 
multiplied their evils, done worſe than 
their fathers, and outraged his patience ; 

he 
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he aroſe in the fierceneſs of his indignation 
and ſaid, Pray not ſor this people, I will 
not accept them; but Iwill conſume them 
by the ſword, and by the famine, and by 
the peſtilence. Jer. They were judicially 
puniſhed for their finful ways by calamity, 
and deſtruction: their ſtrong, holds were 
thrown down, Jeruſalem was trodden as in 
a wine preſs, and all their pleaſant places, 
were laid waſte. Sacred and profane ac- 
counts abound. with perſonal and national 
inſtances of this kind. The hiſtory of the 
world is but little more than a narrative of 
its tranſgreſſion and puniſhment. There- 
fare, the prophet. Amos, may juſtly. aſk, 
Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord 
hath not done it? Read Deut. Xxvili. 


From what has been ſaid on diſhonor, 


affliction, and judgment, we may gather 


juſt ideas of the evils the Lord is the author 
af. He as a Father chaſtens men for their 
benefit by pain, diſeaſe, and the like, to 
awaken them from ſecurity, and wean them 
from the world, alarm conſcience, and put 

them 
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them on their guard; prevent fin, and 


purify the heart ; reclaim the vicious, and 
eſtabliſh the faithful; brighten their gra- 


ces, and prepare them for glory. But 


when he puniſhes with judgment, it is to 


fulfil his word, and ſatisſy the law; vindi- 


cate his injured honour, and recompence 


ſin; check the torrent of impicty, and 
overawe a degenerate world; reſtore mo- 


ral order, and ſhow, that though hand 
join in hand the wicked ſhall not go unpu- 
niſhed. And though the ſame temporal 


evils, at times, befal the righteous and the 
wicked, to the one they are a profitable 


mixture of afflictions and grace; but to the 


other, the wine of the wrath of God, which 


is poured out without mixture into the cup 
of his indignation. 


To illuſtrate ſtill further the difference 
between the evil of ſin and that of puniſh- 
ment, let us briefly notice, the defign and 
ſervice of the natural and apparent irregu- 
larities in material nature. The very things 
which we from the imperfe&ion of -our 

knowledge 


knowledge termed grievous aceidents and 


conſider as evil, are often the reverſe ; and 


not ſo much the product of ſovereignty as 
of goodneſs. He brings them about by his 
immediate power, or the agency of ſome 
of his creatures; by which he can ſhape 


and direct their ends to the furtherance of 


his deſigns. Dark and heavy clouds are 
not unſrequently fraught with rich and 
poſitive bleflings. All things ſerve his 
righteous will and ſovereign pleaſure. The 


warring elements ſ upport the world. The 


parts of nature which appear to be deſtruc- 


tive to each other, and charged with anti- 


pathies in their courſe and opcration, are 


but partial evils, which are ultimately at- 


tended with real and general advantage. 
Fire and hail, —ſnow and vapour,—blaſ- 


ting and mildew,—thunder and earth- 
quake, —tempeſt and ſtorm, ſulfil the word 


of the Lord, who maketh uſe of their 


agency. Their partial irregularities are 
directed by him, to promote the welfare of 
their own ſyſtem, and benefit of the uni- 
verſe, Jo inſtance only in the latter. 

A This 
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This. ſeemingly diſordered ſtate of the 


air, is, the effect of divine power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs. All creatures depend on 


him, and of oourſe the necessary effects of 


and : connection of ſecond cauſes, and thoſe 
Jaws, of matter and motion which are efta- 


bliſhed and preſerved by God. By the 


violenee of ſtormy wind hei is honored and 
obeꝝged; clouds are waſted abroad and the 


earth timely refreſhed with rain; ſwarming 


inlects deſtroyed, and the air rendered 


Wholeſome; the ill effects of a. fixed and 
contagious ſtate thereof, corrected or pre- 
vented ; and vegetation, reſpiration, and 
nutrition benefited; and above all, man- 
kind excited to fear and love, depend on 


and grateſully adore him who bringeth the 


wind. out of his treaſures, and hath his way 


in the whirlwind. and in the storm. As it 
is in the natural world, ſo alſo is it in the 
moral. For, as the effects of ſuch natural 
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in conſequence of moral depravity attended 


with the like, though ſuited to promote 
the individual and general welfare of ra- 


tional beings. Now I would not be under- 
ſtood to mean here, that Moral Evil is as 


neceſſary to the perfection of the moral ſyſ- 
tem, as ſuch natural evils are to that of the 
univerſe,” as ſome ethic writers have ima- 


gined ; but only, that in the preſent de- 
praved circumſtances thereof, phyſical and 


partial evils anſwer under the direction of 
the Lord the like purpoſe in the moral 


world. This, perhaps, is the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon why ſuch natural evils are continued 
among and inflicted upon mankind ; and 


very properly diſcovers to us his wiſdom 


and goodneſs, in what is deemed the moſt 


inexplicable part of the ſubje& ; acquits 


him from the charge of being the author of 
ſin; and juſtifies his conduct in the permiſ- 
fion thereof. 


I may now expect it to be urged, © It 
the Lord acts for the general good of his 
moral creatures, and the natural evils which 

both 
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both good and bad are ſubject to, have the 


tendency above ſpoken of, all things muſt 


be according to the counſel of his own will, 
and as he himſelf would wifh to have 
them.“ That afflictive evils are adapted 
to the profit and advantage of rational be- 
ings, 1s readily allowed ; but it can by no 


means be admitted, that all things are in 


their due order, and as he would have 
them to be. If fo, Moral Evil muſt be as 
uſeful and neceſſary to promote the good 
of the whole, as ſuch penal exactions are 
to rectify mankind, and advance their hap- 
pineſs : which is altogether unreaſonable, 
for Moral Evil can neither be uſeful nor 
neceſſary. The actions of free agents muſt. 
proceed, as ſuch, from themſelves, other- 


_ wiſe they would eſcape moral cenſure, from 


not being free. This would be to call evil 
good and good evil ; put darkneſs for light 
and light for darkneſs. Beſide, what pro- 
priety would there be in the Lord's taking 
ſuch a method for the perfection of his 
works? Are the means ſuperior to their 
Author ? Or, the finful irregularities of 
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the creature more confiſtent with and per- 


fſeclive of the general benefit, than the 


complete order and conſummate happineſs 
firſt eſtabliſhed ? If fo, what ſhall we ſay 
then? Shall we continue in ſin that grace 
may abound? God ſorbid: for then how 
ſhall God judge the world? If mywm- 
righteduſneſs commend the righttoaſnefs 
of God, and if his truth hath more aboun- 
ded through my lie unto his glory; why 
yet am I alfo judged as a fitmer?* Paul! T 
leave this for the ſhre wd objector to anſwer 
on his own” principles, if he can. 


Agaitr: The Lord Hatli declared of ſtih 
as di evil that good may come; their dam- 
nation is just And can it be that- he 
approves of what he has ſo pofitively con- 
demned? If he had rendered? mankind! 
unavoidably ſubject to Mbral Evil for the 
perfection of the moral world, which im- 
plies a contradiction, he muſt· be tlie author 
of fin, though the iſſue ſfrould on the whole 
be advantageous. But what a mean idea, 
doth ſuch a thought convey of the divine 
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economy in both creation and providence? 
It is incumbent on thoſe who receive and 
aſſert it, to ſree their favorite doctrine of 
optimiſm from this inadmiſſible conſe- 
quence, and not only vaunt on their fan- 
cied eminence, and repeat at every. turn, 
whatever is, is right, and that fin itſelf is. 
but seeming evil, from which divine agency 
is conſtantly educing the higheſt good ; but 
to deſcend and prove how vice can be in-- 
trinfic virtue, and the whole moral errata: 
of intelligent agents to be abſolutely right.. 


This done I ſhould as readily ſubſcribe to 


their creed as tranſcribe and oppoſe to it the 
much more qualified and rational ſenti- 
ment, 


All, all is right, by God ordain'd, or done.“ 


To make Moral Evil as neceſſary as 


natural to advance private and general 


good, and conceive the present order (or 
rather diſorder) of things to be as it came 
from the hand of God, and the very beſt 
poſhble, is ſomewhat like that other com- 
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mon but fallacious opinion to whieh it is 
related, that divine conſervation is the act 
of creation continued. They are nearly 
equal in celebrity, but unfortunately for 
their truth, not being reſtrained to the uni- 
verſal ſtate of things as it was at firſt, they 
tend, by fair inference, to either explode 
the exiſtence. of Moral Evil, or prefer a bill 
of indictment againſt the Supreme Being, 
which ought to.be thrown out of the court 
of reaſon by all who have any reſpect for 
his honour, perfections, and conſiſtency. 
We have the higheſt aſſurance of his recti- 
tude, and the plenitude of his power ſe- 
cures his conduct from the lighteſt ſuſpi- 
cion of any thing improper or unjuſt. Im- 
morality is contrary to his nature, and muſt 
proceed from the miſconduct of free and 
created agents alone ; but the attendant 
evils thereof, of which from the union and 
operation of ſecondary cauſes, he may be 
conſidered as the Author, are as neceſſary 
for its correction, as medicine is ſor the 
removal of bodily diſeaſes, or rather, as the 


_ grateful viciflitudes of night and day are to 


the benefit of mankind. Fiurther- 
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Furthermore : The afflictions common 
to the righteous with the wicked, in the 


ſeemingly promiſcuous diſtribution of na- 


tural evil, have been turned into an objee- 
tion to the equity, and indirectly, to the 
ſubſiſtence of a particular providence. Say 
they, © No man knowettr either love, or 
hatred, by all that! is before them; all 
things come alike to all, and there is one 
event to the righteous and the wicked!” 
This, among the: conſiderate, has been a 
matter of inquiry in all ages. It has given 


occaſion to a vaſt varietyof puerile thoughts 


and extravagant notions on the order and 
end, with the care and management of all 
created beings. This will ever be the caſe 
when men leave uſeful and experimental 
purſuits, to make the circuit of univerſal 


nature, and attempt to deſeribe the ſecret 


influence of Divine ageney by which it 
was firft formed, and by which its laws 
continue to operate independent of them, 
and without being ſubmitted totheir charge 
or direction. The doctrines which relate 
to the providence of God, are of particular 

and 
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and univerſal importance; and more 
clearly ſeen and known in the affairs of 
material nature, than in thoſe of nations; 
and more ſo in reſpect of theſe, than in 
thoſe of individuals. His government is 
ſounded on his power; and from his per- 
fect acquaintance with all things, as they 
exiſt in themſelves and relations, he 1nva-- 
riably determines for the beſt. In him we 
live, and. move, and have our being. All 
things are upheld by the word of his pow- 
er. Nothing can eſcape the notice of his 
eye. The courle of nature is diſpoſed by 
his unerring counſel ; and maintained ac- 
cording to its own admirable laws. With 
regard to Nations, they yield to his al- 
mighty hand, which deſcribes their bounds, 
and by concurring circumſtances often 
ſhapes their proceedings to iſſue in ends 
other than deſigned; by which good is 
often extracted out of evil, and their aſcen- 
ſion or declination brought about. The 
natural laws and ſecondary cauſes to which 
all creatures are ſubject, depend on his 
appointment, and without his conunual 


influence 
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inffuence would ceaſe to operate and exiſt 
in their preſent order, if not retreat into 
nonentity. He rules as ſupreme Governor 
over material ſyſtems and civil/ affairs by- 
general laws, which he never ſuſpends or 
deviates from but ſor ſomo wiſe andi pe. 
tant purpoſe. 


A general Providence muſt inelude a- 
particular one: The Bord is not an- pi 
curean god at eaſt; and ſo taken up inthe: 
enjoyment of his:own happineſs as to have- 
abandoned the univerſe to the: government 
of amy ruling genius, tutelar power, or- 
createttcauſes; without being engaged in 
its regulation or the concerns of humanity: 
His dormnion is ſpiritual and ſpeeial, as- 
well as ſectilar and national; It concerns; 
not only his ferrants; but bis enemies alſo; 
Im the temporal affairs of life the actions of 
both are. ofterr reſtrained, diſpoſed, or 
over- ruled contrary to their expectation, 
in order to promote the eſtabliſhment and 
increaſe of religion in thie heart and life of 
man. Divine and human agency are often: 

| Joined ; 
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joined; but the rules of his conduct, with 
its occaſional grounds, ſurpaſs our concep- 
tion; which ſhould induce us to be ex- 
tremely wary in forming a judgment on 
providential occurrences. Theſe frequently 
appear to thwart or reverſe each other ; and 
make different means effect the ſame end, 
and the ſame means to be the occaſion of 
different ends. Nevertheleſs, all bodies, 
vegetables, animals, &c. are adapted to 
particular as well as general ends ; as we 
may obſerve in their eſtabliſhed and pro- 
viſional laws, formation and diverſity, or- 
der, parts and uſes :- and ſurely if the ob- 
vious phenomena of natural things evi- 

dence ſo much, we may reſt aſſured, that 
God in the adminiſtration of human affairs 
muſt regard perſons and things as being 
what they are; and of courſe, provide for. 
and ſuperintend even particular caſes, ſo 
as to cauſe them to have, in the great dra- 
ma of nature, a reaſonable iſſue. 


The temporal circumſtanccs of men af- 
ford but little ground to determine and 
appreciate 


te 
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appreciate their true characters. But as 
theſe powerfully influence the mind of 


moſt, ſo they bias and pervert the judg- 


ment ; and hy a ſtrange infatuation, vice 
is generally attached to poverty, and virtue 
to wealth. If our exiſtence was bounded 
by the preſent ſtate of being, theſe might 
be admitted to form a juſt criterion ; but 
ſince it is not ſo, and the reverſe is well 
known to be often fact, we ſhould conſi- 
der ourſelves as under the regimen of a 
wiſe and juſt Being on whom we inceſ- 


ſantly depend, who cannot be miſtaken, 


and who doth all things well. No cir- 

cumſtance is ſo trivial as to eſcape his no- 
tice, and no action ſo indifferent but will 
be weighed by him in the impartial balan- 
ces of truth, and adjudged accordingly at 
that period when we ſhall return and diſ- 


cern between the righteous and the wicked. 


It is certain, that at preſent we do not al- 
ways know the one from the other, nor can 
we fully eſtimate the happineſs or miſery 
of different men, with the real proportion 
of their degrees. We fee but through a 
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glaſs darkly, and are ſubject to error; 
know nothing of the diſpoſition of the heart 
which determines' the character, and are 
without foreſight. But this we know, that 
every moment of time, with every thought, 
word and action, take the fide of either 
one or the other; and that true religion 
can make no one ultimately happy. 


Now, allowing the olhjeclion its full force, 
and to be at preſent true, though many 
Inſtances might be adduvedifrom the Bi- 
ble, from hiſtory, and ſrom experience to 
the contrary ; there is no {aflicient , cauſe 
- for good men to complain, -beeaufe the 
' wiſdom and equity (to ſay nothing of the 
kindneſs and love) offthe ſupreme and uni- 
verſal Lord, will not ſuffer things to remain 
always as they are. He is not unrighteous 
to ſorget their work and labour of love. 
Their devotional- exereiſes and attachment 
to him, to his cauſe, and to his people, 
give them reaſonable: ground to expect a 
change ſor the better; and from the exeeed- 

ing great and precious promilſes ſceured 
and 
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and made over to them, they have a com · 
fartable and certain aſſurance that the evils 
they ſuffer here, being events unden the 
control of God, will fue either in this 


ſtate or another to their laſting advantage. 


The preſent ftate is not deſigned to he 
wholly exempt from ſorrow: for. oup ſen- 
ſes, relations and concerns continually ad- 
miniſter thereto, and are made uſeſul to 
remind us that bere we have no continuing 
city that this is not aur reſt, becaule it 


is polluted. We are pilgrims travelling 


through: the valley of life, in which we 
have to paſs the ordeal of affliction in ſame- 
ſhape or other; as being attendant on the 
fall, and as ſuch the accident of our being. 
No one has a right to expect an examption 
therefrom ; and as Chriſt himſelf paſſed 
the ſame road, his followers in particular, 
who are more expoſed than others, ſhould. 
endure the croſs with fortitude, and tread 
in his ſteps with cheerfulneſs. Afflidtions, 
though not joyous, are defigned for ouỹ 
profit in this ſtate of warfare ; and that ta 
Q try, 
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try. ſtrengthen, and give luſtre to the grace 
of faith, courage, patience and hope. It 
is becoming all who are exerciſed thereby, 
to. labor to be reſigned under every ſuch 
diſpenſation, knowing that the Lord is 
righteous, wiſe and merciful ; and that 
whatſoever they may ſuffer in this life, can- 
not equal their deſert as ſinners; that 
though tiials abound, their conſolations 
much more abound; that the way to Ca- 
naan, is through the wilderneſs ; and that 
all things ſhall work together for their good. 


When vice is ſeen to be crowned with 
affluence, and revelling at the board of 
luxury with dimpled mirth ; whilſt con- 
ſcious virtue is attended by the trembling 
ſteps of meagre want, and ſheding the tear 
of ſorrow in her naked cell, no one can 
poſſibly doubt but this life for ſuch muſt 
have reference to, another, as being the 
means only and not the end. From the 
inequality of temporal bleſſings, with the 
poverty and diſtreſs of religious virtue, we 
may fairly infer the immortality of the ſoul, 

| with 
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with the reaſon and certainty of a future 
ſtate. Without theſe, numberleſs caſes in 
human life would appear to be neither rea- 
ſonable nor juſt; hut when duly conſi- 
dered, their appearance is reverſed; we no 
longer glide down the current of vulgar 
opinion, nor conceive phyſical: evils to be 
without reference and deſign. No one can 
be ſtrictly ſaid to be unhappy, whoſe pre- 


ſent and future enjoyments: infinitely ex- 


ceed all his preſent ſufferings and diſtreſs. 
Though the latter ſhould endure. for the 


' right of life, they are but of ſhort duration, 
for joy will aſſuredly come in the morning. 


The humble and perſevcring' chriſtian 


finds, even now, at every ſtage of his jour- 


ney ſuitable proviſion and accommodation ; 
and whilſt he bends the knee in grateful 
and devout acknowledgment for the mer- 
cies he has been furniſhed with, and the 
ground he has ſafely paſt over, he finds the 
incidents of life to quicken his deſires for 
a better country, towards which he conti- 
nues to walk by faith, not by ſight. This 
militant grace is found needful from” the 
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Grit ſtep in religion, to that when the har- 
neſs ſhall be put off; from the time we 
enter the liſts and ſtart in the chriſtian race, 
till we reach the goal and receive the prize. 
As accompanied with ſalvation, it points 
the believer to Chriſt as its author and 

finiſher; and helps him to diſcover with 
the fervant of Eliſha at Dothan, that he is 
within the limits of his fold, power, and 
providence. By it he is enabled to riſe, in 
holy ſuperiority, over the ſinful maxims 
and purſuits, contempt and applauſe of a 
changing world ; to meet frowning adver- 
ſity without extreme dejection, or anxious 
deſpair; and ſuſtain the ꝓreſſure of afflic- 
tion with noble equanimity and unſhaken 
peace. And as united with cheerful hope, 
to rechne on the ftable pillar of immortal 
truth; furvey and embrace its di ſtant pro- 
miſes; and patiently wait, as well as firmly 
expect the mandate of releaſe, when, like 
the captive exile, he ſhall haſten that he 
may be looſed. The miſts which hung 
over and obſcured this part of the divine 
arovidenee. and rendered the (events of 
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human life dark and perplexed, are all 


diſpelled by the unerring light of revela- 
tion. A final retribution unties the knot, 


and happily explains the whole. It opens 


a pleaſing vicra into the other world, and 
corroborates the many natural proofs of a 
future and better ſtate; which ſo accords 
with our notions of hope, ſear, and the like, 
is 10 reaſonable for the government of our 
lives, and ſo neceffary for the vindication 
of a particular providence, that all nations 


have admitted and believed it under ſome 


repreſentation or other. 


Let us Bear the conclusion of the'whole 


matter . Fear God, and beep this com- 


mandmenis; for this is the whole duty of 
man. For God will bring twery work imo 


judgment, with every secret thing, whether 


it be good, or whether it be evil. Borne 


on the ſacred pinions of its firm belief, we 
may diſtance time, and haſten to the place 


where the rapid wheels of his farming cha- 
riot ſhall be ſtruck off; take our ftand as 


m the venge of both Worlds, and realize 
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the diſcovei ies of that awful period. The 
preſent is but the bud of being, and the 
dawn of day. The time of the reſtitution 
of all things will unfold the bloom of per- 
fect exiſtence ; and make known the recti- 
tude of Deity, with the univerſal benefi- 
cence and juſtice of his proceedings. Then 
the maſk will be torn from every face, and 
their certain characters be completely 
known. The unutterable glories which 
await every faithful ſoul will be diſplayed 
before them ; and the afflicted righteous, 
of whom the world was not worthy, amply 
compenſated for their patience and faith, 
fortitude and perſeverance. - Tribulation 
and diſtreſs, which was the painful poſt 
aſſigned them in this ſtate. of deception, 
conflict and danger, ſhall be then exchan- 
ged for the wreath of truth, celeſtial joy, 


and a manſion near the eternal throne. 


Though they ſhould have appeared to get 
in ſhades, and their end to be without ho- 
nour, they ſhall rise clear as the fun on a 
morning without clouds, to ſhine' forth; 
with increaſing luſtre, in the kingdom of 

their 
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their Father for ever and ever. But, pain- 


ful thought !—the reverſe for multitudes, 


alas! how certain. The incorrigible and 


finally impenitent who here drank deep of 
intoxicating vice, revelled in wanton ex- 
ceſs, and were clapped in their giddy round 
by noiſy adulation, will be then convinced 
of their irreparable miſtake about men and 
things, when the time of vintage is come; 
when inexorable Juſtice ſhall command 
the ready angel to thruſt in his ſharp fickle, 
gather the cluſters of the vine of the earth, 


and caſt both it and them into the great 


wine-preſs of the wrath of God. Here I 
muſt drop the curtain ; and cloſe the whole 
with a truth which ought to be impreſſed 
on every heart, and written in plain cha- 
raters on all the walks of man: As righ- 
teousness tendeth to life; so he that pursu- 
eth evil, pursueth it to his own death, Sol. 
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